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Chocolate Bon-Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS and PERFECT 
PURITY of these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal 
popularity. 


Lowney’s Candies in the original seated Packages are Guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition or money refunded. 


If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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NUMBER I 


H Word on a Birthday 


HILE we are young it were wrong 
not to celebrate a birthday, espe- 
cially if it fall in the Thanks- 

giving month. Since THE Wor Lp’s Work is 
now two years old and its dominant mood is 
thankfulness, why should it not frankly speak 
its birthday gratitude? For it was luckily 
born—born of a strong impulse tempered 
with not too much deliberation. 

‘“We must make a magazine,”’ it was said 
two years ago—‘‘must for the sheer love 
of it’; for the owners and the con- 
ductors of THE Wortp’s Work (and its 
owners are its conductors) had had a con- 
siderable experience, and had for many years 
got growth and pleasure in the practice of the 
magazine craft, or art, or profession (what- 
ever you choose to call it, for it is all three) ; 
and men who have pleasantly spent the first 
half of their lives going in one direction are 
likely for the second half to travel the same 
road. 

“But is the time opportune?’’ we asked 
one another. Since almost any time is oppor- 
tune for doing anything if it be done well 
enough, there was nothing to discuss in that 
question. Yet not only must a magazine 
serve the public, but the public must consent 
to be served by it; and so much of the public 
as could be found by personal interviews 
showed no great eagerness for further service 
or for further suffering. 

* Another magazine !”’ exclaimed one friend. 





‘Another magazine!’’ exclaimed another. 

So a third—so all. The late Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, when he heard a rumor. of it, 
wrote in his friendly jocose way: “‘I hear that 
you are going to put out a new magazine. 
I had just been thinking how much we need 
another—there are so few.” In fact, the 
paper makers are the only members of the 
community who showed a becoming eager- 
ness about it. 

But the lack of definite encouragement in 
no way touched the root of the matter; for 
the purpose was not simply to make a maga- 
zine, but a magazine that should carry out ‘a 
particular idea; and everything depended on 
how well it should be made. There could, 
then, be no intelligeft discussion of the enter- 
prise till the magazine should appear, nor any 
definite idea formed of its chance to do a use- 
ful service. The work of getting it ready, 
therefore, took the place of discussion. 

One thing was clearly settled in the begin- 
ning. If the idea were a good one it would 
prove itself quickly. If it did not prove itself 
quickly, it should be abandoned. ‘A modest 
sum of money was set aside (enough to pay 
for only a few numbers of the magazine). 
If, when that were spent, it did: not show 
vitality, it should be stopped. If it had to be 
kept alive by the sheer force of money, it were 
not worth keeping alive. There should be 
no halting life. Of struggling magazines 
there surely were already too many. 
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It turned out that there was just at that 
time no well-equipped printing house in New 
York City that had room to take it in and to 
do the work with the degree of mechanical 
excellence that was demanded. A part of 
the magazine was, therefore, printed in 
Massachusetts, a part of it at one place in 
New York, and it was sewed (sewed, mind 
you; not wired) at still another place in New 
York—with some physical difficulty and with 
a great deal of trouble, all which has long 
ago been forgotten; for presently a printing 
establishment appeared, as if made for this 
very purpose. And other good and necessary 
things began to appear—and they have 
been appearing ever since. 

But when the first number was published, 
it made very different impressions on different 
men. “‘I cannot see any reason for its exist- 
ence,’ said one of our foremost men of letters, 
with friendly frankness. “It has no definite 
idea, and it isn’t literature.”’ A year later 
the same man said: ‘“‘I now see what you 
mean. You really take our pushing American 
life seriously, as a thing that has a deep moral 
meaning, and not as a mere method of gain. 
I now see the tremendous earnestness of the 
magazine and its real faith in our democracy. 
Other people say that they believe in all our 
activity and in what it leads to. You really 
do believe in it, and you have converted me.” 
A change of opinion like that was worth wait- 
ing a year for surely! 

On the other hand, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
who also is a member of the Authors’ Club 
in New York, took the trouble to write that 
the first number was so good that “‘ you can’t 
keep it up.’”’ Mark Twain, who is a philoso- 
pher as well as a man of letters and a man of 
experience in life, wished it mighty well by 
an apt story, but he did not entangle himself 
in prophecy. There is a copy of the first 
number on which Mr. Kipling wrote illumi- 
nating and helpful comments from beginning 
to end—advertising pages and all. The con- 
flicting opinions that sensible men form about 
the same magazine is one of the most astonish- 
ing phenomena of human society. 

But with all respect to the opinions of 
eminent men, and grateful as their apprecia- 
tion is, they are of less value regarding a 
magazine whose aim is to interpret the 
activity of the people, than the judgment of 
great numbers of the active people them- 
selves. The soundness of the idea that under- 
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lies THE Worz.’s Work began to find proof 
at once in expressions like these from thou- 
sands of such men: ‘It’s a working maga- 
zine.”’ ‘It believes in the American man 
who does things.” “It gives new energy to 
its readers.’’ In other words, the people took 
to reading it; and their approval of its serious 
purpose was the final proof of its service. The 
great commercial public, too, quickly showed 
its appreciation. ‘‘It’s practical,” they said: 
whereby, of course, they usually meant that it 
made an appeal to their imagination. 

By reason of its earnest sympathy with all 
men who work to some purpose, even the little 
sum of money that the magazine was born 
with was not needed for its rearing; for it 
quickly made itsown way. It is amusing now 
to look over the carefully drawn estimates of 
its cost, for the cost turned out to be very 
much greater than the estimates. Luckily 
the income, too, was greater than the esti- 
mated income, else this page would never 
have been printed to tell this story. 

The broad idea of the magazine is that 
efficient activity by the whole people is the 
basis of all sound and beautiful growths in a 
democracy. It is the basis of social health, of 
political sanity, of literature—of everything; 
and the efficient activity of men now living 
is, therefore, the most interesting subject in 
the world to make a helpful magazine litera- 
ture about. Or, to say it in another way, the 
magazine that adds to the well-balanced 
energetic impulse of our times is a useful force 
in American life. 

But a birthday party is not a fit time for 
a sermon, especially the birthday party of a 
magazine that believes little in sermons as a 
means of grace, and much in work. But it is 
an occasion to thank one’s good friends. 
From every part of the world they have come, 
in unexpected numbers, and many of them 
are the foremost men in almost every kind 
of useful work. To say thanks to them is 
the purpose of this page stolen from its usual 
use. The contributors to THE Wor .p’s 
Work have made its conduct a constant 
pleasure by their courtesy and by their 
earnestness. The managers of the business 
of the magazine, too, have met the most 
courteous appreciation in the commercial 
world, and its advertising patronage has out- 
run the largest expectations. 

During these two years the great events, 
it has so happened, have been industrial 
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events; and the emphasis has naturally been 
laid on them. But the emphasis will be 
changed as events change, else it would not 
be emphasis at all, but only the tom-tom of 
class periodical literature ; and class periodical 
literature, whether it be of the industrial or 
of the political class, or of the literary class, 
or of the educational class or what not—— 
well, that is another story. 

And suggestions have not been lacking 
for THE Wor p’s Work to become a class 
periodical if it had been so minded. Early 
in its career one of the political machines 
became suggestively cordial. (The amusing 
thing is that anybody should think that a 
political magazine could have any political 
influence.) More than once plans have been 
proposed for a great service to literature by 
the publication of many critical articles. 
(The amusing thing is that anybody should 
think that “‘literary”’ articles have any effect 
on literature.) Many propositions have been 
made for great ‘‘industrial features,’ for 
‘departments ’”’ of all sorts, for more attention 
to women’s work—for many plans to further 
social progress by machine methods—all well 
meant, all plausible, all sound except for the 
fatal fact that the moment you become a 
special pleader you lose your moral influence ; 
and the ossification of magazines begins in 
their “‘Departments.’’ A sort of melancholy 
gaiety has been given to life also by the offer 
at low prices of many other magazines which 
need only ‘“‘a little pushing”’ to roll over the 
line that separates sheer toil from achieve- 
ment. ‘‘Push a magazine!” once exclaimed 
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HERE has grown up in the now long- 
dominant party at Washington a 
stolid solidity of comfortable old- 

party managers. They are not what is usually 
called a political machine. But they are 
formed into an impregnable phalanx of 
privilege. Most of them are old, rich, com- 
fortable, famous, each in his own area and in 
his own way, and they are powerful. They 
control the party machinery in many States. 
By temperament they stand for all vested 
interests. They have so long regarded them- 
selves and have been regarded by others as 
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a very successful editor; “I wouldn't have 
one that didn’t pull. Can you push a horse 
by the reins ?” 

In other countries as well our own 
THE Wor vp’s Work has been most kindly 
received. “It is accepted here as the best 
interpreter of the American spirit’ —so word 
has come time and again by personal report 
or by letter from almost every country in 
Europe, from Japan, from South America, 
from South Africa; and there have been pro- 
posals to publish editions for several foreign 
countries. Many such suggestions were re- 
ceived from England; and the owners of the 
magazine were glad last summer to see the 
best possible plan take shape in an English 
Wortp’s Work, which begins a vigorous 
career this month under the editorship of 
Mr. Henry Norman, the distinguished writer 
and journalist, with Mr. William Heinemann 
as publisher, a magazine independent of this 
one, but with the same name and the same 
aim, and on a basis of practical coéperation 
with THE Wor Lp’s Work. 


as 


And now, these festivities ended, let us again 
turn to work under the pleasing excitement 
of the march of events—work that from one 
year’s end to another is a high pleasure, 
because the events of our time are so interest- 
ing that we do not envy the past, and we may 
even be content that the future must belong 
to others since we may help to shape it. So 
interesting is our time and our country that 
we are most fortunate who happen here and 
now to be passing through the world. 


of Events 


“the party” that they feel a proprietary 
interest in it and in the government. Most 
of them are past the age of adaptability to 
new conditions or of the ability to see new 
conditions. They prefer the comfort of 
being let alone and of letting everything else 
alone. Reciprocity trade treaties? Some 
of their constituents are opposed to them. 
The economic relief of Cuba? That disturbs 
a few tariff schedules. The tariff? Are we 
not prosperous? The trusts? What can 
anybody do with the trusts? Moreover, the 
great corporations and the protected interests 
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contribute to campaign funds. This stolid 
solidity of inaction is the natural result of 
long prosperity and power as they affect the 
Elders of any party or sect. 

On the other hand, the President is an 
exceedingly active man, an executive who 
wishes to bring things to pass, independent, 
courageous, restless. An inactive part of the 
government is to him a dead part. Our 
word once given to Cuba, we must literally 
and instantly make it good. If the trusts are 
dangerous, they must be regulated. If tariff 
schedules become in time unequal, as regarded 
from a protectionist standpoint, there must 
be some means of changing them. And, 
above all, no subject is too sacred for open 
discussion. 

Here is a clash of temperaments that can 
never be reconciled. The Vested Interests 
made Mr. Roosevelt Vice-President in order 
to take him out of the Governor’s chair~at 
Albany. He was too “‘indiscreet”’ and ener- 
getic and independent. The Elders and the 
Vested Interests would like to keep him out 
of the Presidency, and they will if they can. 
But they cannot wage an open warfare. He 
is the head of the party. He is uncommonly 
popular. One Republican State convention 
after another has indorsed him for the next 
nomination. The Elders cannot be quite 
frank with him or they dare not be. Few 
persons are quite frank with any President 
when they think that he is in error. They 
speak half truths.. They soften criticism with 
flattery. A party of Senators will confer 
with the President about his speech-making 
and fall just short of expressing all their fears 
of disturbance to the party. But they will 
subsequently meet and storm and rage 
among themselves. The Speaker of the 
House will retire from the next Congress 
because of a divergence of opinion about the 
tariff without conferring with the President. 

In the meantime there is evidence that the 
President is as popular among the masses as 
he is unpopular among the managers. Neither 
he nor the Elders will make an open rupture. 
The silent struggle will go on—sometimes it 
is even an unconscious struggle—till one side 
or the other succumb; and there will never be 
public evidence that there ever was a struggle. 
The most important contests are often the 
least noisy. Upon this silent struggle prob- 
ably hangs the fate of the Republican party 
for a considerable period. 


MR. HENDERSON’S RETIREMENT 
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The qualities of the President as a success- 
ful party leader on a national scale must be 
proved. So far he has surely made a most 
efficient executive and gained to a remarkable 
degree the favor of the people. The chance 
that he will win now seems overwhelming. 
As for the Republican Elders, if they should 
have their way, as soon as the Democrats find 
an able and earnest leader who can command 
the confidence of the business world, the 
Republican party would be in grave danger 
of defeat. The turning point is the public 
feeling against the trusts and the tariff. 


THE EFFECT OF MR. HENDERSON’S RETIREMENT 


R. HENDERSON, of Iowa, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, has 
refused to run for Congress again (although 
his election was certain and his reelection to 
the Speakership probable), because he is too 
stalwart a Protectionist to stand comfortably 
on the Iowa Republican platform. His 
declination was the frank action of an honor- 
able small man; and the political flurry caused 
by it soon passed, for he is not a commanding 
personality in national politics. 

But it emphasized the restlessness of the 
Republican party under the tossing of tariff- 
reform opinion, especially of the anti-trust 
feeling; and this feeling is stronger in the 
Western States than in the Eastern. In 
Iowa, in particular, it will not subside. While 
a general protective policy seems assured for 
a long time to come, and we are not in sight 
of anything like free trade, and while even a 
tariff solely for revenue is remote, yet the 
rates of the present Dingley law are not going 
to stand indefinitely. A modification of them 
is as inevitable as any legislation can be. 
The impulsive action of Mr. Henderson has 
done more to emphasize the strong demand 
for tariff reform than his whole career has 
done to promote high protection. 

Politically, the matter stands thus: the 
Republican organization, except in a few 
Western States, is firmly set against dis- 
turbing the tariff as it is—even against dis- 
cussing it. The Democratic party is in favor of 
revision, but it has in recent years so aroused 
commercial distrust in its judgment that it 
has not yet regained the confidence that the 
business world gave it in the days of Tilden 
and of Cleveland; and it is not likely to get a 
chance to revise the tariff till it finds leaders 
who can regain this confidence. 
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In the meantime the Republican party has 
an admirable opportunity, under the leader- 
ship of the President and of men like Senator 
Spooner and Governor Cummins of lowa, 
to provide for reasonable revision and thus to 
keep in power. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFF 


HEN the President came to express 
himself on tariff revision (in his 
speech at Logansport, Indiana, on his inter- 
rupted journey to the West), he held to the 
fixed policy of protection, “in which,” he 
said, “I think the nation as a whole has now 
generally acquiesced’’; but he recognized the 
necessity of changes in rates of duty from time 
to time. He would keep a “stability of 
economic policy,” but he would prevent any 
“tendency to fossilization.’’ As “our needs 
shift,” it may be found “advisable to alter 
rates and schedules.” 

This is not as specific a declaration as 
Governor Cummins, of Iowa, made when he 
said that “the practically unanimous senti- 
ment’”’ of the Republicans of Iowa is that ‘“‘the 
time has come for certain changes in the tariff ;”’ 
and that ‘“‘there are monopolies which could 
not stand for a minute if there was nothing 
but legitimate protection in the Dingley law— 
we abhor the idea that the Republican party 
should stand as a shield for monopolies.” 
But it shows a radically different temper from 
Mr. Henderson’s when he declined a renomina- 
tion to Congress, saying that he did not believe 
that a single item in the Dingley tariff could 
be changed without harm. 

The President’s personal preference of 
methods to ascertain what schedules need 
change at any time is the method of a com- 
mission of experts who should get accurate 
information for Congress. In a word, he 
regards the policy of protection as fixed; but 
he would readapt rates to changing condi- 
tions; and he suggests that such a plan might 
be carried out so as to take the subject out of 
party politics. It ought to be done scien- 
tifically and not by partisan action. 

Well, it never will be done scientifically; 
nor will it ever be taken out of party politics. 
There is a Utopian touch in this part of the 
President’s programme. In fact, he took up 
the subject apparently only under the pressure 
of party division and discussion, and perhaps 
with some reluctance—reluctance for two 
reasons: it is not primarily an executive but 
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rather a legislative matter; and economic 
discussion is not Mr. Roosevelt’s strongest 
inclination. A remarkable executive, he has 
a mind rather for action and for events than 
for analysis and philosophic discussion. 

But there are common sense, open-minded- 
ness and good party leadership in this atti- 
It is the attitude that his party must 
take to keep its hold on the restless and 
earnest and intelligent part of it that is repre- 
sented by GovernorCummins. The President 
does not diverge from traditional party policy. 
But in general terms he refuses to be a fossil. 

As regards tariff reform as a method of 
regulating trusts, the President in another 
speech expressed his conviction that the 
regulation of the trusts could not be accom- 
plished by taking away tariff protection from 
them. His reasoning is that some of the 
trusts are not helped by the tariff; that in 
the case of others that do profit by it, if the 
duties that help them were removed, their 
removal would do hurt also to independent 
producers; and that such a policy would do 
harm to good trusts as well as to bad ones. 
In other words, while many trusts profit 
by the tariff, they cannot be regulated by 
changes in the tariff. 

This course of reasoning, which is true as 
a general proposition, but to which there are 
exceptions (namely, protected trusts that 
enjoy a practical monopoly), lands us at once 
into the endless complexity of the whole sub- 
ject of the tariff. The moment you use it as 
an aid to producers (whether they be trusts 
or private persons) you open the way to con- 
sideration of its repeal as a punitive measure. 
If it be a method of help, it is also a method 
of punishment. When you begin to aid, you 
aid more persons and more kinds of produc- 
tion than you meant to; and when you begin 
to punish, you will punish more persons than 
you mean to. The President’s argument, 
which is essentially sound, would, if turned 
around, be essentially sound also against the 
imposition of any protective tariff. 

The practical complexities of the subject 
drive men mad or—into sweeping theories, 
and these fates are much the same! 


THE PLAIN LARGE FACTS ABOUT TARIFF 
DISCUSSION 


UT two or three general truths may be 
set down with some certainty. Theré 
are but two permanent states of mind about 
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a protective tariff—one is a belief in it, the 
other is devout denial of it. A few men (per- 
haps many men for a short time) may hold 
the position that Governor Cummins, of Iowa, 
now seems to hold: he is a Protectionist, but 
he favors a reduction of certain duties. But 
when the decisive contest comes, men become 
Protectionists or Free-Traders (as far as 
fiscal conditions will permit). 

Among thoughtful men this is now the only 
important difference between the two great 
parties. They have fought on this line of 
battle for many a year, and for many a year 
they will fight on this line again. Talk about 
taking the tariff out of politics is futile. 
There would be no politics left. As long as 
the Republican party keeps in power we 
shall have Protection, and whatever tariff 
changes may meantime be made (if any are 
made) will not satisfy the Democrats nor 
silence them. Whenever the Democrats again 
win control of the National Government, they 
will win it as radical tariff reformers; and 
they will never win it in any other way. 

There may be much marching to and from 
and endless talk between these two camps. 
But they are two separate camps, and two 
separate camps they will remain. But for 
the near future no revision of the tariff need 
be expected. 


THE POLITICAL SENSITIVENESS ABOUT TRUSTS 


HERE is a strong feeling, very much 
wider spread than most conservative 
men think, in favor of the government owner- 
ship of mines—coal mines in particular. It 
is a much stronger feeling in some Middle- 
Western than in the Eastern States. For this 
reason it caused very general surprise that 
the Democratic State Convention of New 
York adopted a declaration in favor of the 
government ownership of coal mines 
The explanation is simple. The party 
leader who was the dominant personality 
in that convention has always played the game 
of politics as men play chess. If this move 
will catch votes, that is a sufficient reason 
why it should be made. There is no moral 
quality in chess-men. The influence of a 
moral quality in a political contest he has 
never seen. This plank was thought to be 
a good bait for a certain section of the ‘‘labor”’ 
vote. Other men know that it is mere 
buncombe, and that there is no more proba- 
bility of the government ownership of coal 
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mines than there is of the government owner- 
ship of sand pits. 

The meaning of the incident, rightly 
interpreted, is that the Democratic party in 
New York needs leadership, but it also shows 
the great popular sensitiveness about trusts. 

Just as the Democratic State Convention 
thought this a good card to play in the present 
public mood, the Republican Convention 
gave evidence of the same sensitiveness in 
another way. Mr. Sheldon, who had been 
“slated”’ for the nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor, was violently forced off the slate 
because he is identified in the public mind 
with the promotion of trusts. In other words, 
this subject is the very centre of popular 
excitement and suspicion. 

Not only in our home politics is the trust 
the centre of sensitiveness, but in European 
discussion also. Just when this is written the 
news comes, for instance, that a former Italian 
Minister of Finance “suggests a conference 
of statesmen and economists of all industrial 
European countries for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at an understanding concerning trusts 
and commercial treaties.”’ He declares that 
customs tariffs and commercial treaties are 
fragile armor against trusts, which destroy 
natural conditions and upset the economic life 
of nations. He urges the triple alliance to 
convoke a conference to take common 


* measures to meet the American danger.”’ 


Such proposals are so frequent that they now 
hardly attract attention. Nor are they likely 
to lead to any definite action. 


THE BUILDERS, THE REGULATORS AND THE 
ENEMIES OF TRUSTS IN AGREEMENT 


HE interesting fact is made plain in Mr. 
Bridge’s article in this magazine, that 

the builders of many of the great ‘‘trusts”’ 
favor a national corporation law. On the 
general proposition of national supervision, 
then, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Roosevelt and the 
masters of the trusts themselves are of one 
mind. But they are hardly of one purpose. 
Mr. Bryan’s motive (at least, the motive of 
most of those for whom he speaks) is punitive; 
Mr. Roosevelt’s motive is fair play; the trust- 
builders’ motive is to save trouble. The men 
who have guided the formation of great aggre- 
gations of capital and of activity know that 
these aggregations are the inevitable results 
of economic forces. They will survive any 
law or any regulation or supervision that is 
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likely to be put into effect. But the super- 
vision of the National Government would 
be v ry much less troublesome than the pres- 
ent conflicting supervision and interference 
of the several State Governments. 

The opposition to Federal supervision would 
not come from the big corporations so much 
as from the little ones if the matter were put 
toatest. But the strongest opposition of all 
would come from that large public opinion 
which looks with disfavor on the extension of 
the power of the National Government—it 
is a directly political rather than an industrial 
opposition. The very fact that many of the 
great trust-builders would prefer a national 
corporation law and the supervision of the 
National Government would make the adop- 
tion of such a law and of such regulation the 
more difficult. A large mass of the people 
are suspicious of the trusts. Whatever the 
trusts want they are opposed to granting. 
Out of such a temper scientific legislation is 
not likely to come—at once; but it may come 
on the rebound. 

As matters now stand, the most interesting 
thing to the student of public opinion is the 
curious fact that the makers of trusts, the 
regulators of trusts and the enemies of trusts 
all favor the same method of procedure. The 
trust-builders, it may be observéd, have the 
advantage over the other classes of greater 
experience and, it may be, of better knowledge 
of how a national corporation law would 
work. 





THE ERA OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST 


_ the meantime, the growth of trusts has 

definitely entered a newera. The trans- 
Atlantic steamship ‘‘combine,”’ formed some 
time ago, has an American charter—the 
amendment of a charter already existing— 
and definite information about it has been 
given to the public. It includes six lines— 
the White Star, the American, the Red Star, 
the Leyland, the Atlantic Transport and 
the Dominion. Each company keeps (in a 
way not clearly explained) its own integrity, 
so that the control of each British line remains 
in English hands; but the general company, 
which includes them all, exists under this 
New Jersey charter, and eight of the thirteen 
directors are Americans and five are English- 
men. The capital stock of the company is 
$120,000,000, which has all been privately 
subscribed. Agreements satisfactory to ‘‘the 
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Morgans,” as Mr. J. P. Morgan and his 
American and English partners are called in 
England, have been made with the British 
Government; and a favorable traffic arrange- 
ment, it is given out, has been made with 
the great German trans-Atlantic lines. 

The public had already accustomed itself 
to the thought of this international ‘“‘trust,” 
and it has indulged in much speculation 
about it. The popular excitement has been 
very much more intense in England than it 
has been here, because of the fear that it 
might mean the transfer of trans-Atlantic 
shipping from English to American control. 
The combine seems to be a step, but only 
a step, in that direction. 

But another international trust—more 
directly international and more significant— 
is an American-British tobacco company. 
The American Tobacco Company and its 
strongest rival in Englaud had for some time 
carried on a sharp and costly rivalry in the 
English market. They are now combined 
into one company, with the agreement that 
the American Tobacco Company shall have 
the American and Cuban market, that the 
English branch shall have the English market, 
and that the centralized company will work 
for the market in all other countries except 
those, of course, whose governments have 
a tobacco monopoly. In other words, there 
is now one world-wide tobacco manufacturing 
and selling company. There are, of course, 
independent manufacturers, but this great 
company controls much the larger part of the 
tobacco trade in all countries where there is 
no government monopoly. 

This last step in its organization is in all 
essential respects a repetition of the first step 
that was taken in the organization of the 
American Tobacco Company. Fifteen years 
or more ago, Mr. J. B. Duke, the president 
of this new international company, was a 
member of a firm of manufacturers in the 
Southern ‘‘golden tobacco belt.” The rival 
manufacturers (working at first only for the 
American market) found competition costly— 
so costly that the remarkable organizing and 
executive powers of Mr. Duke found exercise 
in combining them—at first slowly, one at a 
time. He proved himself to be one of the 
great captains of industry of our time, and 
under his presidency the American company 
invaded all countries that had no government 
tobacco monopoly. The combination with 
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ONE TRUST 


the big English company was an easier task 
than the combination of the first two factories 
that went to make the American company; 
and it was brought about as naturally and 
by precisely the same economic forces. 

The international trust of this kind is not 
economically different from the trust that 
confines its activity to one country—if there 
be any that now does thus confine its activity. 
But great changes of some sort may follow 
the world-wide working of such great combi- 
nations of capital and industry. Here, at any 
rate, is a vast field for speculation. The 
most interesting fact is that both these inter- 
national “‘trusts’” have been organized by 
Americans and are under American control. 
They are the products of two strong con- 
structive minds working under modern 
economic conditions. Their example is sure 
to be followed by others. We have definitely 
entered the era of the international trust. 


THE COMBINATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR AND 
CAPITAL AGAINST THE UNORGANIZED 


\ YHATEVER else stands still, the trust 
does not; for Prof. John B. Clark, of 
Columbia University, one of the most practi- 
cal and instructive economists that we have, 
has pointed out the inevitable approaching 
alliance of consolidated capital with consoli- 
dated labor. If a consolidation of manu- 
facturers of any given commodity can secure 
a monopoly of the market or an approach to 
monopoly, and if the labor union of that craft 
can secure a monopoly of that kind of labor 
or an approach to monopoly, there is nothing 
to hinder a combination of the manufacturing 
consolidation with the labor union. If the 
labor union demands an increase in wages, 
it is easier to add the increase to the price of 
the commodity than it is to suffer a strike. 
Professor Clark explains the situation thus: 
What men in a particular industry can get 
depends on what the industry as a whole can get, 
and that depends on the prices of its products; and 
the disquieting fact in the situation is that where a 
trust alone cannot exact from the public more than 
a moderate amount, it can get far more when it is 
backed by a strong trade union. When it comes to 
taxing consumers, the interests of employers and 
employed are at one. The men may say, “‘ Give us 
more pay and charge it tothe public. Put up the 
prices of your goods’’; and if this can easily be 
done, the employers have no strong reason for refus- 
ing to do it. 
He cites the case of the glass-blowers. 
Skilled men at this trade are scarce and they 
are well organized. The manufacturers can 
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not get labor enough. Although the union 
and the employers have certain differences of 
their own to settle, it is to their common 
interest to keep at work, and they keep at 
work on terms which force the public to pay 
roundly for its glass. 

If the trusts succeed in securing monopoly, 
and the labor unions so restrict their member- 
ship as also to secure a monopoly of skilled 
labor, such a combination of them against the 
public will be inevitable. The conflict will 
then be less between labor and capital than. 
between organized capital and labor on one 
side and the unorganized independent pro- 
ducers and unorganized labor on the other. 
‘A proletariat such as America has not here- 
tofore seen,” says Professor Clark, “may 
easily be created by the joint effort of trade 
unions that keep men out of their own fields 
of labor and trusts that keep down the output 
of goods within those fields.” 

When thus set forth in broad economic 
terms this combination of the organized 
against the unorganized part of the commu- 
nity may foreshadow dire results. But how 
natural it is every man may see for himself. 
If he be a skilled glass-blower, for instance, he 
wishes to get as high wages as he can—as 
high ‘‘as the traffic will bear’; or, if he be a 
glass manufacturer, he is willing that his work- 
men shall receive higher wages than (we will 
suppose) workmen at other such trades 
receive—provided his own profits be large 
and the public will pay the bill. The whole 
question is: How can the public defend itself ? 

A man who thinks to solve either the prob- 
lem of trusts or the problem of labor has to 
make a new adjustment of his remedies before 
he can fairly formulate them—so swift are 
the changes in the problems. In fact, there 
are no solutions. We are rushing forward— 
or are rushed forward—by great industrial 
forces at so swift a rate that we have not yet 
got our bearings. 





ONE TRUST BOOT ON THE OTHER FOOT 


ALKING about American trusts invad- 

ing Europe—in one matter at least 

the boot is on the other foot. To develop 
great transportation systems, to organize 
industry, to shift the financial centre to our 
continent—are tasks of sheer strength and 
areeasy. But to change the centre of fashion 
is an undertaking of such delicacy and diffi- 
culty as our industrial leaders have never 
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attacked. Yet the Association of American 
Dressmakers in their recent convention had 
the courage to propose such a programme. 

The Paris and Vienna gowns, we are told, 
do not hold their: supremacy only by their 
beauty, but quite as much because of a long- 
established habit of thought. The “crea- 
tions” of the famous Parisian “artists” are 
not things of permanent esthetic value, and 
athe industry undergoes changes year after 
year that are suggested by purely commercial 
reasons. But the reputations of these dress- 
makers prevent the “artists” of other 
nations from contributing anything to the 
greater beauty of women’s dress. The art, 
therefore, becomes stagnant under the mon- 
opoly of the industry. Women of fashion do 
not receive the same value in artistic results 
as they would receive if there were competi- 
tion for their patronage. Both beauty and 
profit for American dressmakers, then, require 
the breaking down of this monopoly. 

Granted—yet how are the American “art- 
ists” going about changing the situation? 
If some of them were to open shops in Paris 
and first win great renown there, they might 
then convince their countrywoman of the value 
and beauty of their products. American 
painters have done this; why not American 
dressmakers? The way to invade is to 
invade. The American woman of fashion 
must be convinced in Paris itself. Else the 
French monopoly seems likely to continue 
indefinitely. 

But, after all is said and done, it is consoling 
to reflect that the number of American 
women who wear Parisian gowns is smaller 
than—for instance—the number of American 
men who drink Scotch whisky. It would be 
an absurd narrowness to confine all our 
pleasures to home-made indulgence. 


COMPULSORY PUBLICITY IN LABOR TROUBLES 


NE great difficulty—perhaps the greatest 
—in the settlement of labor troubles 

that seriously affect the public is the lack 
of authentic facts about them. We are con- 
stantly saying that the public is the third 
party involved in such disputes; but the 
public seldom knows the merits of any case. 
Consequently public opinion seldom acts with 
precision or force. Consider the coal strike. 
Millions of words have been printed about it. 
Many capable students of social and industrial 
subjects have studied it and written about it. 
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Yet out of the mass of conflicting testimony 
few men have been able to form a perfectly 
clear judgment; and for months public opinion 
exerted no pressure for its settlement. One 
clear-cut authoritative statement made by a 
Board that had power to subpoena witnesses 
and to compel the giving of testimony would 
early in the summer have cleared the atmos- 
phere and enabled public opinion to assert 
itself. 

The State of Illinois now has machinery 
for just this kind of enforced publicity; and 
there is no more interesting experiment in all 
our social governmental activity. The State 
Board of Arbitration, by a recent amendment 
to the arbitration law, is required to make an 
investigation and to publish the results of it 
wherever a labor trouble affects transporta- 
tion or communication or the supply of food 
or of fuel, if the parties to the dispute are not 
willing to submit the matter to arbitration. 
In this way public opinion ought to get a 
chance to assert itself. Compulsory publicity 
is a most interesting experiment. 


THE SUM TOTAL OF THE COAL STRIKE 


T seems safe to say that everybody has 
lost by the coal strike and no good has 

come to anybody. The miners have not won 
their contention; they have taxed friendly 
organizations of labor great sums for their 
maintenance; their union is not stronger; and 
Mr. Mitchell has not gained prestige by the 
long struggle. The operators have lost at 
least this—that a large section of public 
opinion has no confidence in their tact, nor is 
there general confidence that they can prevent 
recurrences of such troubles. The State of 
Pennsylvania has been put to an enormous 
expense, and Governor Stone was not prompt 
enough in his efforts to suppress disorder to 
stand out as the energetic master of a great 
emergency, for the feeling will always be that 
he waited for vigorous action until the Presi- 
dent had “forced his hand.”’ The President's 
well-meant and, we think, well-managed 
efforts to end the strike were not directly suc- 
cessful; and he did not have the satisfaction 
of bringing the trouble to an end. He went 
to the extreme limit that a very proper and 
eager concern for the public welfare suggested 
and warranted; and he provoked criticism 
from many sources that are friendly to him. 
The public has lost and lost and suffered 
and suffered, brought to the very verge of a 
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A WHOLESOME WORD TO THE WORLD 


severe state of a fuel famine. Politics has 
gained nothing—Governor Stone is regarded 
as a hesitant executive, and Mr. Hill, of New 
York, committed the Democratic party of his 
State to a doctrine that weakens its moral 
fibre; but the popular feeling in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of the coal mines has 
undoubtedly been strengthened. And worse 
than all, no assurance comes out of the situa- 
tion that another such strike may not occur. 
The question of the danger to the public wel- 
fare, both from labor unions and from organ- 
ized capital that borders on a monopoly, have 
been acutely raised in the public mind. 

Is there a moral weakness in our social 
and economic life that forebodes grave dis- 
aster? Are we never to find a way to make 
certain that the regular supply of fuel for 
millions of people may be assured? If we 
break down at so fundamental a task as this, 
there must be some inherent weakness. 

But despair is met at last by the fact that 
we have not yet broken down; for public 
opinion did increase its pressure enormously 
under the action of the President (and this 
fact justified the President’s action); and 
the end became visibly nearer. And it is 
fair to remember that the conduct of the 
whole business of coal mining illustrates the 
very worst relation of labor and capital. We 
have no other difficulty of the sort that is so 
grave. If, when the trouble is ended, our 
practical economists can find a way, during a 
season of peace, to quiet this constant menace 
to our social order, they will put the nation 
under permanent obligations to them. 


THE WAY TO A BETTER DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


HE reproach of our diplomatic service 
has long been that men are selected 
for all but the one or two most important 
posts chiefly and often only because they have 
rendered their party some service in practical 
politics or because they are politicians out of 
jobs. Then, with a change in party power, 
the whole service is upset. The men who 
have had experience are recalled, and a new 
group, without experience, are sent abroad. 
We have not had anything like a permanent 
nor consequently an experienced diplomatic 
corps; and in this respect we differ from every 
other great government in the world. 
Very commendable, therefore, was the 
action of the President when he came to 
supply the place of Mr. Andrew D. White, 
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whose resignation as Ambassador to Germany 
takes place this month. Instead of appointing 
a man new to the service to this high place, 
he appointed Mr. Charlemagne Tower, now 
Ambassador to Russia; and in his place he 
appointed Mr. Robert S. McCormick, now 
Ambassador to Austria-Hungary; and in his 
place Mr. Bellamy Storer, now Minister to 
Spain; and in his place Mr. Arthur S. Hardy, 
now Minister to Switzerland; and in his place 
Mr. Charles Page Bryan, now Minister to 
Brazil; and in his place a new man, Mr. David 
E. Thompson, of Nebraska. 

This whole group of ambassadors and 
ministers thus get a wider range of experi- 
ence and become more useful members of the 
service; and to every one of these important 
European countries a man of experience goes. 
Thus gradually we may build up a diplomatic 
corps worthily. The principle shown in this 
shifting about and in these promotions is 
sound and right. Mr. Hardy, for instance, 
having already been Minister to Persia, to 
Greece, and to Switzerland, now goes to Spain 
—a continuity of service that enables a man 
to bring a varied and ripe experience to his 
task. 


A WHOLESOME WORD TO THE WORLD— 
THROUGH RUMANIA 


HE Kingdom of Rumania is a govern- 
ment that was created in 1876 by the 
Treaty of Berlin to which the chief European 


.Powers (but, of course, not the United States) 


were signatory. Rumania is, therefore, the 
creature of the principal European Powers 
and they are responsible for it. 

The persecution of the Jews in Rumania is 
more cruel and persistent, perhaps, than in 
any other country. The testimony is uni- 
versal that they are deprived of civil rights, 
debarred from the professions, from the 
schools, from land-holding, and from most 
gainful occupations—even from _ peddling; 
and they have been practically expelled from 
the country. They come to our shores as 
paupers—economically and in every other 
way unfit material for making American 
citizens. 

These are the facts that caused Secretary 
Hay to address a note of courteous but strong 
protest to every European Government that 
signed the Treaty of Berlin, and is therefore 
responsible for Rumania’s conduct. Mr. 
Hay’s protest stands on two strong legs—the 
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necessity of self-defense by the United States 
against such forced emigration to our shores 
(which is the main matter), and a declaration 
against the inhumanity of such persecution 
and expulsion. It was shrewd and well-taken 
and perfectly. proper to single out Rumania 
for such a protest instead of Russia or Austria- 
Hungary, and very much better diplomacy, 
because Russia and Austria-Hungary and all 
the other European Governments are thus put 
on the defensive, not only for the conduct of 
the country that is in a sense their ward, but 
for their own similar conduct as well. 

Mr. Hay’s note has precedents and it has 
warrant in international dealing. But it 
created surprise at every Continental capital, 
consternation at most of them, and open 
official approval only in London; for the 
English Government quickly addressed a note 
to the other signatory Powers to the Berlin 
Treaty in the general tone of Mr. Hay’s note. 
So far (when this is written) the other Powers 
have done nothing, although it has been 
reported that Rumania has ceased to issue 
passports to Jews, thus in one way complying 
with the American protest by trying to stop 
emigration, but in another way making the 
lot of the Jews in Rumania worse than ever. 
The definite effect of the note is yet to be seen. 

But its general influence has been as whole- 
some as the effect of any recent international 
event. The Continental press has cried out 
loudly against American interference in the 
internal affairs of a European Government. 
The editors and cartoonists have made quite a 
hubbub. But there has sunk still deeper 
into the consciousness of Europe the knowl- 
edge that the United States, at least under the 
Foreign Secretaryship of Mr. Hay, is a just 
and active as well as powerful Government; 
it knows the game of diplomacy and it puts its 
knowledge to the highest uses. Ina perfectly 
courteous way all Europe has been informed 
of our unwillingness to receive undesirable 
immigrants—to be a dumping ground for a 
population that nobody wants—-and the 
public attention of the world has been called 
to the inhuman treatment of the Jews. It 
would be hard to do more by one polite 
diplomatic note.or to do better things, what- 
ever the definite result may be. 

Rumania has a population of about 
6,000,000, of whom about 400,000 are Jews. 
The State of New York has about the same 
number of Jews in a population of somewhat 
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more than 7,000,000. All the governments 
of Europe are stirred up about the ‘“‘ problem”’ 
of no more Jews than a single State of our 
Union peacefully contains ! 

The Rumanian side of the contention (for 
there are two sides even to questionsof perse- 
cution) is that the Jew, if left with unrestricted 
action, so gets the better of the peasant in all 
economic ways as to reduce him to poverty 
and to keep him there. Rumanians main- 
tain that it is an economic conflict and not pri- 
marily a religious or a race conflict. 


THE RUSSIAN OBLITERATION OF FINLAND 


T is a tragic thing in this age of the world 

for a people who have enjoyed a more 

or less free government to be hopelessly put 

back under tyranny; but this is what has 

happened to Finland. The worst of it is, 
there seems to be no help for it. 

The Finns have had an approximately free 
government. The Czar was the Grand Duke 
of Finland, and he made treaties and decided 
war and peace and had the appointment of 
officials, who were to be natives. But in the 
management of internal affairs it was a prac- 
tically independent State. The Czar was 
pledged to maintain this degree of indepen- 
dence and to preserve the language, the 
religion and the laws. But now the country 
has been made simply a Russian province. 
The internal affairs and the administration of 
justice is put into the hands of the Governor; 
and the autocratic method of Russian pro- 
vincial administration prevails. The Gov- 
ernor is reported to be a peculiarly tyrannical 
man of low origin and brutal temper. 

Remonstrance and petition have had no 
effect. Even the language of the people is to 
be set aside for Russian as far as it is possible 
forcibly to make such a change. Great 
numbers of the young men are emigrating, 
and industrial and agricultural disaster is 
threatened. The Czar breaks the solemn 
pledges made by the throne—at any rate, 
they are broken; for there is always doubt to 
what extent the Czar himself knows the exact 
character of the official acts done by the 
corrupt bureaucracy that is the curse of 
the Russian Government. 

Events like this have been common in other 
times; but the passing of a patriotic and 
intelligent European people under semi- 
Asiatic tyranny grates on civilization, all the 
more because there is no help for it. 
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HOW WELL DO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO THEIR WORK? 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF HEALTH IN CITIES 
NE physical ideal that civilization works 
toward is the elimination of contagious 
and infectious diseases. Theoretically, such 
an ideal is attainable. But during the long 
period that will be required properly to 
educate the mass of mankind, we must be 
content with what progress we can make. In 
New York City, where overcrowding, and the 
presence of many ignorant immigrants from 
many lands, and the almost complete rebuild- 
ing of the city, overground and underground, 
make against a clean bill of health, there are 
many encouraging facts; for the municipal 
care of the public health under this admin- 
istration is greater and wider than ever before. 
For instance, during the first half of this year 
more than 51,000 inspections of plumbing 
were made; 6,500,000 pounds of bad food 
were destroyed; 7,500 ifspections of mercan- 
tile establishments were made; and 700,000 
free vaccinations were given. These preven- 
tive activities raise the level of health. Eight 
years ago nearly 3,000 children died of croup 
and diphtheria; for the first half of this year 
less than 600; and the Health Depart- 
ment examined 16,000 ‘“‘cultures’’—that is, 
matter from the throats of sick children to aid 
the physicians in their diagnoses. It is even 
estimated that there has been such a reduction 
in the deaths from consumption in New York 
during the last fifteen years as to amount to a 
saving of 3,000 lives a year. 

The head of the Department of Health, 
Doctor Lederle, has begun a definite method 
of popular education in the prevention of 
disease. The careful examination of school 
children and the exclusion of thousands of 
them because of contagious ailments has led 
to the giving of instruction to parents about 
the treatment of simple diseases; and it is 
already clear that courses of free lectures on 
the prevention of disease will be given in 
connection with the public schools. One of 
the best agencies for the spread of such 
information is the school, especially in the 
densely settled parts of big cities. 

In larger ways, too, prevention is taking the 
attention that used to be given to cure. The 
reclaiming of considerable areas about New 
York from mosquitoes—for this has now been 
proved practicable—has lessened if not 
eliminated malaria, and it has diminished 
other diseases as well. 


Such work in and about New York is 
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typical of what is done in other cities and 
other communities—preventive activity tak- 
ing one special form in one place and another 
in another. But the cheerful fact is that 
Boards of Health and similar agencies are 
almost everywhere doing more than they 
ever did before. The complete success in 
abolishing spitting in street cars in most of 
our cities shows how easy a sanitary reform 
can be made when the municipal authorities 
are in earnest about it. That single simple 
act of decency and precaution has taught the 
country a lesson of far-reaching importance. 


HOW WELL DO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO 
THEIR WORK? 


OW good is the training given in the 
public schools and what effect does 
it have on character? To get a volume of 
evidence bearing directly on this subject, 
the New York State Teachers’ Association 
sent a well-prepared set of questions to 
business and professional men in New York 
City about public school boys that they 
employ. Four hundred and nine answers 
were received, and they contained not a little 
interesting information. 

Most of those who answered these inquiries 
say that public school boys now spell better 
than the same class of boys used to spell, 
and that their spelling is satisfactory for most 
practical uses. The school men accept this 
as proof of the wisdom of the present method 
of teaching children to spell the common 
words of the language rather than the “‘hard”’ 
words, which they seldom use; and they 
think that it shows that better results are got 
by the omission of drills in spelling isolated 
words. Most of those who answered the 
questions say, too, that the boys write legibly, 
and that they are quite as accurate in arith- 
metic as boys used to be—perhaps more 
accurate; but there was some criticism about 
their speed. According to this testimony, 
then, the three R’s seem to be satisfactorily 
taught in the New York public schools— 
better, in fact, than they once were. 

There is a significant preponderance of 
opinion in favor of teaching all boys the 
elements of bookkeeping. Nearly all the 
answers lay great stress on the advantage of 
learning at an early age how to keep accounts 
neatly and accurately; and a majority think 
that boys should be taught in school some- 
thing about actual business transactions. 
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IS AMERICAN CHARACTER DECLINING? 


There is even a strong preponderance of 
opinion that the public school course should 
aim directly at preparing pupils to earn a 
livelihood. But it is not meant that they 
should become merely commercial schools 
or ‘‘clerk factories’’—only that the studies 
should be utilitarian as well as ‘‘cultural.”’ 
The judgment evidently is that the two kinds 
of studies need not be wholly divorced, and 
that by right teaching both results can be 
gained from the same studies. 

There is a decided opinion that some 
commercial training should be given as a 
preparation for the professions; and that boys 
who propose to enter commercial careers 
should begin commercial studies at fourteen 
years of age. As regards foreign languages, 
emphasis is laid on the desirability, first of 
knowing German, then Spanish; French 
comes third. The longer a boy has school 
training the better his chance of employ- 
ment, too. There is a strong preference for 
high school graduates. 

Concerning morals and manners—a boy’s 
school record counts for much in his getting 
employment; and most men will not have 
boys who smoke cigarettes. The public 
school boys are satisfactory as regards truth- 
fulness, cleanliness and ambition to succeed, 
and less satisfactory in punctuality, relia- 
bility, manners, and ability to follow instruc- 
tions. They are deficient in economy of time 
and in economy of material. The recom- 
mendations that those who answered these 
questions made to the Teachers’ Association 
may be summarized as a preference for 
thoroughness in a few studies rather than a 
smattering of many. 

As things go in this imperfect world, these 
answers show that the public schools of New 
York do fairly well with the section of their 
pupils that this inquiry touched; and it was a 
piece of good sense to make such an inquiry. 
It settled no important questions, but it 
showed the practical world’s appreciation of 
the schools and the school men’s apprecia- 
tion of the point of view of the practical 
world. 


IS AMERICAN CHARACTER DECLINING ? 


HERE is no other subject so important 

to us—perhaps no other so important 

to the whole world—as the moral tendency of 
American life. Is it losing its sterling quali- 
ties under the influence of great prosperity? 
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Is the struggle for physical comfort and for 
wealth undermining it and substituting lower 
ideals for the ideals of the earlier and simpler 
days of the Republic? 

The compilation of despairing opinions that 
appears in this magazine is worthy of notice, 
because of the high character and the thought- 
ful nature of most of the men who expressed 
them. They speak with seriousness and from 
high motives and with great sadness. But do 
they speak well-balanced judgments? 

What is the right method to measure so 
large and so complex a thing as the character 
of a whole people? A trustworthy conclusion 
can be reached only by the careful study of an 
almost endless series of social phenomena. 
Such a study would embrace the whole wide 
range of facts that show the physical, the 
intellectual and the moral well-being of the 
population, and no man could make an 
exhaustive study of it. But in the census 
reports (to go no further) are so many evi- 
dences of an orderly social development and 
right-mindedness that any candid student 
who masters their meaning is almost sure to 
conclude that American character is rising, 
and not falling. Every such direct study 
lifts higher the hope of the man who makes 
it. The men who are in American life, and 
not mere spectators of it, believe that an 
accurate measure of the deeds done today in 
the homes and in the institutions, in the 
markets and in the workshops, in the fields 
and on the roads, by the active millions of 
men between our two oceans would show 
higher character and sturdier qualities than 
were ever before displayed by so large a part 
of mankind living in contiguous territory. 

The mistake that the pessimists make is in 
their failure to take into account the moral 
value of successful every-day labor. There 
is no other discipline so good, no other force 
that so surely makes men strong. Men at a 
distance from productive work look upon it 
too much as a mere means of getting a liveli- 
hood. But men whose work is good, and 
therefore successful, grow by it; and when 
success is attained they have had the disci- 
pline of the struggle. This is essentially true 
of the mass of Americans today; for they take 
pride in.what they do. It is fair to say that 
most of these despairing teachers have not, in 
recent years at least, gone among the masses 
in many States, and they are likely to get 
their impressions from books and from the 
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criminal and inaccurate columns of news- 
papers. 

It is unfortunate, too, that most of them are 
teachers of youth, as instructors, or preachers, 
or writers. If they regard the rush and noise 
of modern industry as unhallowed things, and 
labor as a hard necessity, put upon men to 
earn their bread, the youth that catches their 
spirit has a condescending attitude toward 
every day life. He sees no moral value in 
achieving a practical success. For that kind 
of man the world has already gone wrong; for 
it is he that lacks character. He lacks stom- 
ach for the only thing that can nourish him. 

The literature most needed for youth- 
ful reading today is not general moral dis- 
sertations — least of all sermons on the 
depravity of the Republic and on the dangers 
of wealth—but a social literature that shall 
accurately show the spirit of the Americans 
at work and the value of successful labor in 
the building of character. The great book 
of democracy is not in any man’s library; 
but its generous pages open over the wide 
areas of our commonwealths, and it must 
be studied by constructive effort, and with 
that personal sympathy born of work with 
one’s fellows which is the very essence of 
democracy. 


IMMORAL LITERATURE AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 


HE most skilful playwright now at work 
in English keeps steady to his use of 
immoral situations as material for his plays. 
Mr. Pinero is perhaps not guilty of using such 
material, as it is used in many French plays, 
for the love of it, but rather as it is used by 
Ibsen and the great contemporaneous German 
dramatists, because it is the natural matter of 
tragedy. The only eternally tragic things are 
the sacrifice of character and the sacrifice of 
life. The loss of most other things—of 
fortune, for instance, or of any mere con- 
ventional advantage—is to a modern, demo- 
cratic audience a subject of little concern. 
The one central tragedy of life that has always 
appealed most strongly to pity, and appeals 
now even more strongly than ever, is the 
wreck of womanhood. There seems yet no 
way, therefore, if a way will ever come, for 
the dramatist and the novelist who would use 
the strongest material of modern life for his 
work always to avoid this subject, even if he 
would. 
But such plays as Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘The Second 
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Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ and his newest play, ‘‘Iris,” 
which turn on the fall of women, whatever 
their dramatic excellence, do not commend 
themselves to the large and wholesome 
American public. The skill of dramatists 
and of actors (or of both) interests the 
class that appreciates the art of it; and the 
subject itself doubtless attracts a class that 
simply takes pleasure in the forbidden; but 
the mass of American society belongs to 
neither of these classes. The puritanical 
attitude toward evil is passed. The indul- 
gent attitude also is out of fashion. But it is 
probable that a larger proportion of Amer.- 
cans of this generation lead clean lives than 
of the people of any other country. Now, 
since immorality feeds on suggestion, there is 
a very general disapproval of books and of 
plays that deal openly with immoral subjects. 
The fiction that finds the greatest favor is 
morally clean. The popular magazines are 
clean. The American home defends itself 
resolutely against immoral suggestion. 

It has therefore been said that American 
fiction and (to an extent, also) the stage are 
in danger of becoming pale and tame—with 
some truth—except that part of them which 
on the rebound becomes frankly gross. It is 
the old question whether good people are 
interesting —rather whether great masses 
of good people can permanently interest one 
another; or whether the irregular and the 
unrestrained must at times be called in. 

But, since conduct is so much more impor- 
tant than literature or the drama, the ques- 
tion is really an academic one—a thing: of 
little value. Moreover, to raise such a ques- 
tion with reference to the future is to judge 
a new order of society by the standard of an 
old one. If our democracy, in its full develcp- 
ment, does at last lift the wide stretches of life 
to a very much higher moral level, not by 
suppression but by normal social develop- 
ment, literature and the drama and all the 
other arts will take care of themselves. In 
such a society they may find new material. 
Since social conditions’ in the United States 
are fast becoming essentially different from 
the social conditions that any great mass of 
mankind ever before lived under, it is fair to 
suppose that its literature and its art will 
show the change. You must look for your 
literature to come out of your social develop- 
ment, not your social development to come 
out of your literature. The wholesome 
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American public will have ciean things even 
at the risk of tameness, but it does not 
grant that tameness is a necessary result of 
cleanness. 


WHY ZOLA WAS NEVER POPULAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE death of Zola suggests the same 
subject, from a little different point 
of view, that is suggested by Mr. Pinero’s 
plays. His great novels (for the best of them 
are great pictures of life) have never found a 
very wide reading in the United States because 
the subjects are forbidding to a population 
that takes its chief pride in a wholesome 
family life. Acceptable realism among the 
mass of American readers is not the work of 
Zola, but the work of Mr. Howells. The 
“Silas Laphams’’ and their like are the 
American counterparts to the unspeakable 
family in ‘‘L’Assommoir”’ and“ Nana.’’ While 
Mr. Howells is no longer among the most popu- 
lar novelists that we have, and while his philos- 
ophy of fiction has not found general accept- 
ance (for we read Scott—tiresome passages 
and all—in spite of him), it remains true that 
he more accurately represents the American 
moral conception of fiction than any other 
writer who has produced a large volume of 
excellent work. The long shelfful of his books 
are all about good people—tame and pale, 
some think, as they are exemplary. But these 
books are all written with grace and literary 
good breeding and an unfailing serenity of 
style, and not a line in any one would bring a 
blush to any cheek in any company. They 
are a large part of the literature of their time. 
While Zola can never be Americanized, 
Mr. Howells’s work will stand in fiction for a 
long time, as Longfellow has stood in verse, 
as the best response to the moral demands 
for literature by a democracy that, having 
thrown off its Puritanical mood, is yet unwill- 
ing to give free scope to suggestion. It prefers 
morality to tragedy, even at the risk of getting 
the commonplace. And it may get the com- 
monplace from all except the greatest hands. 
But the realism—the literalism—of both 
Zola and Mr. Howells perhaps belongs to a 
literary mood that has passed. 


GUESSING AT THE POPULARITY OF NOVELS 


HE novel has become two different 
things and serves two different uses. 
It may be a worthy and important kind of 


literature, or it may be a mere means of idle 
amusement. The novel that has literary 
value is, of course, also a means of enjoyment 
and of very keen enjoyment. But a novel 
that is a mere diversion and nothing more 
may achieve a great popular success, as a 
“topical” song does at a cheap theatre; and 
it has no significance whatever except that it 
shares for a few months the time that might 
otherwise be given to reading newspapers or 
to playing ping-pong or spent in idleness. 
Yet the extraordinary success of a few such 
novels has a tendency to disturb the literary 
equanimity of serious writers and of pub- 
lishers. The disturbance is made the worse 
when it happens once in a long while that a 
novel of real value also achieves an enormous 
popularity, as it is undeniable that an occa- 
sional really worthy novel does. 

But a few great facts are worth holding to. 
The popularity of a novel means neither that 
it has or that it lacks serious merit; and it is 
a short-sighted writer or publisher who draws 
either conclusion. Good fiction will have 
recognition—of this there is no doubt; and 
this is the only fact that it is worth while or 
profitable to remember. But a novel of no 
serious merit may or may not become popular. 
There is no certainty about it. Only one in 
a thousand has the quality that carries it into 
favor, and the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine represent wasted labor and false hopes 
of author and publisher alike. 

The writer who sets out deliberately to pro- 
duce a book that shall achieve an unusual 
popularity is not as likely to succeed as the 
writer who goes forward and honestly does the 
work that isin him. Nor isthe publisher as 
likely to succeed who works with a set purpose 
to force a particular novel on the public. He 
will fail twice or thrice or a dozen times for 
every time that he succeeds. Both writer and 
publisher, too, will be likely to forget real liter- 
ary values, and they will soon find themselves 
on the level of the composers and publishers 
of popular songs whose value is of the 
slightest and whose vogue is but ephemeral. 

But the main point suggested by Zola’s 
death and the discussion of fiction that it 
provoked is that whatever be the silliness or 
the wisdom of American novel writers and of 
American publishers, and however great be the 
appetite of the public for fiction, the stories 
that are most popular in our democracy are 
morally wholesome 











THE REAL RULERS OF RUSSIA 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE LIMITATIONS OF THE CZAR’S 
POWER, APROPOS OF THE ABRIDGMENT OF FINLAND’S 
FREEDOM —AN ANALYSIS OF RUSSIAN CHARACTER 


BY 


WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


AUTHOR OF “GERMANY OF TODAY” 


E, Alexander III., Czar of all the 
Russias,” is the formula with 
which the mighty Emperor signs 


his ukases to his fivescore millions of more or 
less obedient subjects. But the phrase carries 
an exaggerated implication : that the power 
of the nominal ruler of Russia, although not 
narrowed by any constitutional barriers, is 
in reality not nearly so absolute as the phrase 
sounds. The limitations of his power are 
variously stated to be due to nepotism, cor- 
ruption, nihilism. This, however, is so far 
a mistake as to confuse causes and effects. 

The whole world applauded when Alex- 
ander II. decreed the abolition of serfdom; 
and those not acquainted with Russian life 
were amazed when the hoped for results did 
not follow. When Alexander III. declared 
solemnly after his accession to the throne that 
he would reign strictly according to law, and 
would deal out his rewards and punishments 
in the same manner, even thoughtful Russians 
hoped for better government. But Russia 
remained as she had been. None of the time- 
honored abuses were reformed nor even appre- 
ciably lessened. 

The reasons are simple. The Czar is not 
the sole ruler of his people. Three other 
autocrats divide with him the power, and his 
share of it is not the largest. Despite all his 
efforts to assert his own as the sole authority, 
he is handicapped, even almost paralyzed, by 
the greater power of his co-regents. Who are 
these fellow-despots? It may sound like a 
paradox to say that they are three words in 
the Russian language—Nitshewo, Winowat, 
Natshazt. 

The first of these tyrants—Nitshewo— 
means simply Nothing: never mind. He is the 
real autocrat in the great empire. The word 
means many things, but the meaning that 
has direful importance for the whole nation 


corresponds to our “ What are you going to 
do about it?” If you are a foreigner and a 
visitor in Russia, you will be amused by the 
frequency with which this word recurs in a 
conversation carried on between Russians, 
no matter of what rank or status in life. 
According to the intonation, the gestures or 
the facial expression of the person using it, 
it acquires constantly a different meaning. 
Two merchants meet in the street. 

A.—‘“How is your health and that of your 
family, Nicolai Ivanovitch?”’ 

B. (cordially)—“ Nitshewo”’ (‘Quite well’’). 

A.—‘‘ What do you think of the chances of 
@ war?” 

B. (shrugging his shoulders)—‘ Nitshewo”’ 
(‘Don’t know’’). 

A.—‘‘Do you think our new Governor will 
benefit trade in this section?” 

B. (shakes his head)—‘“ Nitshewo” (‘I’m 
doubtful about it’’). 

A.—“I understand you met with severe 
losses on ’change yesterday.” 

B. (sadly) —“ Nitshewo’’(‘‘Can’t behelped’’). 

A.—“ Well, I'll be able to meet my engage- 
ments on settling day.” 

B. (obligingly)—‘ Nitshewo”’ (“I’m quite 
sure of that’’). 

And thus the conversation runs on. There is 
no harm in so useful a word, you'll say. But 
there is. This careless dismissal of every 
disquieting thought with a nitshewo is trans- 
ferred to the most serious duties and enter- 
prises. When, during the last war with the 
Turks, the contractors furnished the poorest 
fare and the most miserable clothes for the 
troops ; when, during the passage of the 
Balkan Mountains, whole companies fell right 
and left into the bottomless abysses, the 
superior officers had for all these woes and 
wrongs but one answer—an indifferent shrug 
and a “nitshewo!’’—‘‘Can’t help it—go on!” 























When we turn to nihilism, we find again 
the reflection of our own acquaintance— 
nitshewo. Not even the Kismet of the Turk, 
which bids men resign themselves stoically 
to the inevitable, is to be compared with 
nitshewo. The essence of it is disgust with 
everything in existence, negation of good and 
evil alike. For the believer in this word there 
is neither murder nor devotion, love nor 
hatred. Russian youth is not seduced into 
extreme but honest convictions by its ardent 
love of liberty—as is the case in other coun- 
tries—but is poisoned and stunned by the bale- 
ful influence of nitshewo, which honeycombs 
the body politic and unsettles society. And 
it is also mttshewo which makes the Russian 
judge send the convicted nihilists in droves 
to the wastes of Siberia or to the gallows. 
Why not? There will be enough subjects left 
for the Czar. Nuitshewo. 

The other two despots, less tyrannical in 
appearance, aid greatly to make the power 
of nitshewo so absolute. The first of these, 
winowat, means literally, ‘‘I am guilty; I own 
up toit.’”’ It is another cancer in the national 
character of Russia. At first it might seem 
as if the frequent use of this word were a 
proof of the truthfulness of the Russian, but 
itisnotso. The Russian who has been guilty 
of a crime and says, when confronted with the 
proofs, “Wznowat” (‘I am guilty’’)—means 
by that merely: “ What is the use of my deny- 
ing it? If I did so I should be bothered all 
the more; I should have to stand an elaborate 
trial and that’s a great deal too much trouble. 
Nitshewo, let’s simply say: Winowat. That 
ends the whole business, and I have no further 
bother.’’ There is no such thing as remorse 
or grief in this attitude winowat—that settles 
it; that is all the satisfaction you need expect. 
No matter if he has killed your son, dishonored 
your family or broken your choicest vase, 
winowat is the only balm applied; the only 
medicine taken for a troubled conscience. 

The injury this word does is not, however, 
to be compared in extent to that wrought by 
the third one of these despots—Natshai. No 
matter where in the boundless land of the 
Czar you may be, you will meet with the same 
keen appreciation of the beauties of natshat. 
Originally the word was a compound and 
meant ‘“‘for tea,” like the French pourbotre 
(for drink). But its first sense has been 
broadened and extended, until its significance 
is multiform. Ordinarily, it is true, natshai 
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is used, as “for vodka”’ (corn brandy) instead 
of as “for tea.”” But as the word creeps into 
higher and still higher strata of the social 
structure, it means more and more. It is, in 
fact, the very essence and personification of 
the national (not merely official) corruption. 
There is no better way of illustrating the all- 
pervading influence of natshat than to describe 
briefly a typical day in the life of an average 
Russian. 

Gawril Nicolaievitch, a well-to-do merchant 
from Kiev, has come up on a business trip to 
St. Petersburg. With some degree of irrita- 
tion he struts beside the burly porter whom he 
has just engaged to carry his small leather 
trunk and valise to the fiacre stand outside the 
railroad depot. The man allows every other 
passenger and every other porter to pass him 
by. Perhaps it is his excessive modesty; 
perhaps it is a lack of ‘“tea.’’ Gawril 
Nicolaievitch becomes convinced that he will 
hardly catch even the last one of the sleighs, 
which is always drawn by a lame or otherwise 
incapacitated horse, and thus spend an hour 
on the trip to the hotel. Suddenly he dives 
into his pocket, brings forth a coin and puts 
it into the hand of the porter and—watch the 
result! The meek porter is instantly trans- 
formed into a daring hero. Brandishing his 
trunk high above his head, he chases the 
crowd before him. Gawril follows and has 
obtained a moment later a seat in a good 
sleigh. 

For taking the merchant to the hotel the 
driver demands twice the usual fare, and 
swears by all the calendar saints and by the 
grave of his mother that this is the lowest 
figure. Gawril offers less, and a compromise 
is finally made. The driver in his long blue 
coat has made a poor bargain, and his style of 
driving shows it. Although the usual speed 
of vehicles in St. Petersburg is like a flash, 
this man’s horse crawls along at a snail’s pace. 
The weather is intensely cold, and Gawril 
soon becomes chilled to the bone. “Quicker, 
fellow, and I’ll give you natshai!”’ he says. 
“Good, little father!’’ replies the driver; he 
whistles to his horse, and the sleigh shoots 
forward. 

Arrived at the hotel, he thaws out in his 
room and then starts forth on business. Before 
he leaves he says to the doorkeeper: ‘‘ Don’t 
let me wait to-night on my return. It may be 
late, but you will get a natshat.’’ The door- 
keeper bows low and remarks: “It is very 
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cold, little father. Do you wish to find a good 
cup of tea when vou come home?” Gawril 
nods assent, and then he goes to find his 
customers, with whom he has business to 
transact. The first one is not in, and his 
clerk cannot tell where he is. All at once a 
rouble note lies before the clerk on the desk, 
and just as suddenly he remembers where his 
employer is. He himself is unable to leave, 
but the errand boy might be sent for the 
merchant. This is done, and five copeck do 
for the boy. 

Soon the merchant appears and welcomes 
his visitor. After a few introductory phrases, 
they go to the Trakfir (the “tea-house’’), and 
there they may be seen seated behind a steam- 
ing samovar, flanked by several bottles of 
vodka: But as yet business has not been 
mentioned at all. When a Russian intends 
to buy a dog he begins the proceedings by 
assuring the seller that he has never in his life 
harbored the intention of buying acat. Thus 
it isin this case, too. But at last the haggling 
begins. Gawril asks 20,000 roubles for his 
goods; the other bids 12,000. After a while 
the figures contended for approach each other 
more nearly. Finally a point is reached 
where neither will yield another rouble to the 
other. The tea and the vodka have both been 
put where they “do the most good,”’ and now 
the two merchants gaze at each other silently. 
At last Gawril pulls himself together and says: 
“After all, I'll give you five rouble, matshaz, 
and that we will drink up together. But 
that’s the best I can do. Is it a bargain?”’ 
The St. Petersburg man, overpowered by so 
much good nature—and vodka — mutely 
squeezes Gawril’s hand in token of surrender, 
and thereupon the latter sings out, ‘“ Another 
couple of bottles and a fresh samovar!”’ Thus 
the business is concluded. 

It has grown late when Gawril parts with 
the merchant. Shall he now go home? 
Never! But where can he go? He looks 
about fora cab. In vain; not one is in sight. 
But hold on; there he sees a policeman strut- 
ting up and down majestically. But how 
can he get to him? The vodka begins to 
work its spell, and his legs are none too sure. 
Gawril knows a way. With stentorian voice 
he calls out: “Officer!” That functionary 
at once obeys the call, but he does it with a 
mien that bodes no good to the ruthless dis- 
turber of the public peace. As he approaches 
Gawril and, by the dim glimmer of the lantern, 
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sees the costly quality of his fur coat, a 
benignant smile takes the place of his scowl. 
“Why do you let me wait so long?”’ growls 
the Kiev merchant. “Tell me where I can 
find a theatre—where I can laugh and have 
some fun. I want to enjoy myself.” 

“Ah, well, that’s a long distance off,’’ says 
the officer doubtfully. 

“‘Nonsense,’’ Gawril exclaims; ‘‘take me 
to a cabman and tell him the address of the 
theatre !” 

The officer feels a rouble note glide into his 
hand, and immediately, with the tender 
solicitude of a mother, he escorts the half- 
tipsy stranger to the nearest fiacre stand and 
helps him into the sleigh. Then he calls out 
a few words in a gruff voice to the driver 
salutes the merchant very politely, and a 
moment later Gawril is on his way to the 
temple of amusement. The ride is a brief 
one, and although on his entering the theatre 
he is told with a profound bow that all the 
places are taken and there is not even 
standing room left, we soon see Gawril 
seated on a comfortable chair behind the 
scenes. Natshai has once more done its work. 

At five o’clock in the morning Gawril returns 
home, sips tea with the pleasure which all 
Russians seem to feel in drinking it, fortified 
with another stiff admixture of vodka, and 
then with the assistance of the doorkeeper, 
who has been faithfully keeping watch for the 
traveler, he falls asleep, dimly conscious of 
the conviction, before closing his eyes, that 
nowhere else the world over is life half as 
pleasant as in “‘ Holy Russia.”’ 

The following anecdote, which passes cur- 
rent in Russia, is a neat bit of persiflage on the 
natshai nuisance: After the Lord had created 
the world and the nations to people it, he 
asked of each of them if they still had an 
unfulfilled wish. They were all satisfied 
except the Russian, who, taking off his cap 
with a polite bow, said: “Oh, good Lord, 
you see you have made such a nice, handsome, 
good-natured fellow of me, that I think you 
might start me off with a little natshaz, if you 
please !” 

And this, the third autocrat in the land of 
the Czar, is perhaps the mightiest of them 
all. Without natshai you will be unable to 
accomplish anything in Russia, all the orders 
and the decrees of the nominal Czar at 
St. Petersburg to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


























THE REBUILDING OF LONDON 


HOW THE METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD IS BECOMING MODERN—THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
REMODELING THE CENTURIES-OLD CITY—THE PART AMERICANS ARE PLAYING IN THE 
CHANGES—RAPID TRANSIT AND “SKY-SCRAPERS” IN THE MIDST OF LONDON’S TRADITIONS 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


' N J HILE London is not torn up from 
end to end for a “quick change,”’ 
as New York is today, the citv is 

gradually becoming modernized. It is merely 
a new comparison of American and English 
methods—the former rapid and radical, the 
latter slow and conservative. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne the London of 
the Stuart kings was almost as they left it. 
Her death marks another period in the life of 
the city, for with all its progress during the 
last sixty years London remains perhaps the 
most backward of civilized capitals. It is not 
difficult to name many reasons for this tardy 
rejuvenation. The disinclination to take 
advantage of latest municipal inventions is 
but a reflection of the mind of the man who 
lives there. The enormous growth of London 
has been out of all proportion to its means 
or its methods of government. And any- 
thing like a general scheme for its rebuilding 
could not be thought of until some sort of 
consolidated municipal government was ar- 
ranged—an accomplishment only of the 
most recent years. 

It is not fair to make disadvantageous 
comparisons with modern cities which have 
been created by municipal experts. In their 
perfection they are apt to forget how like to a 
day their lives are as compared to the lives 
of her they mock. The population of ten 
millions must content itself with the same 
streets which served the population of one 
million. No scheme of the many proposed 
and the few in execution has ever devised 
substitutes for the Strand or Fleet Street or 
the many tunnel lanes of the city proper or 
for Bond Street or Piccadilly. These thor- 
oughfares may be widened time and again 
and yet be far too narrow to serve the multi- 
tudes which persist in traversing them. One 
may compel the heavy traffic to take side 
Streets, but the free people go where they 





will, and they elect to go by the route where 
the crowd is. It seems almost too much to 
expect a municipality to devise means of 
extricating them from the tangles they per- 
sist in getting themselves into. It is notorious 
how much dwellers in slums_ resent 
their clearance and the erection of model 
dwellings. There is never a public improve- 
ment projected but raises opposition. The 
builders of that most perfect of underground 
railways, the Central London (Tu’penny 
Tube), had not only to contest innumerable 
cases which complained of the vibration 
caused by the tube sixty feet underground, 
but there are now actually pending suits based 
upon mining claim laws charging them 
with the theft of clay which they removed in 
making their tunnel and failed to pay for. 
It is a thankless task to provide town folk 
with fresh air or light or room or means of 
transportation. It is quite useless to plan 
Utopian model cities in a wilderness of fresh 
air until some means are found to make the 
multitude forsake its grimy warrens. 
Anything like a general scheme for the 
rebuilding of London was impossible so long 
as the antiquated system of government 
struggled with its increasing burdens. But 
as soon as what is known now as the “ metro- 
politan district’’ was placed under the control 
of the London County Council, the breath 
of invention and improvement was felt. 
London began to hear and to see how far 
behind it was in comparison with other cities, 
that it was probably the most irregular, incon- 
venient and unmethodical collection of houses 
of them all. A comprehensive plan for the 
transtormation of Paris has been gradually 
developed since 1848; slums have disap- 
peared from Berlin since 1870; eighty-eight 
acres in the centre of Glasgow have been re- 
modeled ; Birmingham has transformed ninety- 
three acres of squalid slums into magnificent 
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Vienna, having completed her stately outer 
ring, is about to remodel her inner city. -In 
London alone there was no organized scheme 
to make it worthy its position as the first of 
municipalities. And there is none now. 
But the County Council has speedily directed 
all its energies to the remedy of the most 
crying needs. Systematization and beauti- 
fication may come later. 

It would be quite impossible even to name 
the many plans for the improvement of 
London which have recently been laid. Over 
all the vast territory new things are taking 
the place of worn-out old. Much, for example 
is being done to open up the congestion of 
surface traffic, the condition of which has 
come to be synonymous with the very name, 
London. Old streets are widened and new 
ones are cut directly through long squares of 
buildings. One of the earliest acts of the 
County Council was to make provision for 
the widening of the Strand. A careful survey 
was made both of-the ground and the owner- 
ship of the space needed. In many cases 
long leases had either to be bought out or 
waited for. Wherever new building permits 
were issued the new line of abutment was 
insisted upon. This is the reason the average 
American visitor wonders at the irregular 
frontage of Strand buildings. From the 
earthquake-like condition of this most im- 
portant of all London streets one would have 
imagined that the whole route was soon to be 
opened. Yet after a wait of ten years and 
untold expense the newly widened space is 
only about the length of four average blocks 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. From Welling- 
ton Street, the entrance to Waterloo Bridge, 
east to the Law Courts, there will be a fine 
Strand, one hundred feet broad, extending 
quite around both churches of St. Mary le 
Strand and St. Clement Danes. These beau- 
tiful examples of old ecclesiastical architec- 
ture stand clear and free of outline on islands 
with scarcely an entrance refuge. This 
change has involved the complete destruction 
of two narrow blocks of old gabled buildings 
bounded by Holywell and Wych Streets. 
Antiquarians deplore their destruction, and 
no book lover who ever visited London can 
forget Holywell, known as Booksellers Row. 
Springing here from the Strand like a three- 
pronged fork will run the new avenue quite 
through to Holborn, the west prong begin- 


streets flanked by architectural buildings; 
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ning at Wellington Street and the east at 
St. Clement Danes. Each of these, eighty 
feet wide, will join, at a point near the loca- 
tion of the old Olympic Theatre, the stem and 
centre prong of the fork, which will be one 
hundred feet wide, to Holborn and even 
beyond by Southampton Row to Theobald’s 
Row, the main thoroughfare to Northeast 
London. 

This beautiful new avenue, with never a 
public house (saloon) on its length, will be 
worth in health alone much more than it cost. 
It offers, moreover, a fine architectural oppor- 
tunitv—close supervision will be exercised 
over buildings here. Considering the magni- 
tude of the improvement, its cost will be 
very moderate. The first cost will be about 
£4,500,000, but it’ is expected to recoup in 
leases all but about £700,000. Between the 
prongs of this fork will be some of the most 
interesting new buildings in Londen. The 
advantage of the site did not remain long 
undiscovered. At the point of the west prong 
stood the old Gaiety Theatre. This was 
bought and doomed to destruction. Farther 
on, directly opposite Somerset House, it is 
proposed to erect the great steel shop-and- 
office building about which so much has been 
said and written. This will be the first in 
London of a type well known in America. It 
has been carefully designed in the same style 
of architecture as the venerable pile across the 
way. 

Farther east the Strand shows in places 
sporadic attempts at widening, caused by 
buildings erected since the new line was 
laid down. The next largest scheme for 
street improvement is in Piccadilly. Here 
the block is one of seasons, and not perpetual 
like that in the Strand. One may almost 
read the fashionable life of London by the 
condition of traffic in Piccadilly. During 
the last year one long stretch was made 
broader by taking into the roadway a slice 
of the Green Park from Constitution Hill gate 
past Hamilton Place, a part almost impassable 
during an afternoon in the season. At this 
point on an ordinary spring day more than 
2,855 vehicles have been counted during one 
hour. The County Council is seizing every 
lease as it falls due and promises in a com- 
paratively few years to begin work here, 
though there was great opposition to this 
“sacrilege” to one of the town’s too few 
parks, and further plans for widening the 
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TEARING DOWN OLD HOLYWELL STREET 


street from the Green Park to Piccadilly 
Circus must wait. 

Another splendid street will be opened 
when the Thames embankment is com- 
pleted between Chelsea and the Houses of 
Parliament. This beautiful boulevard will 
then run uninterrupted, save by the buildings 
at Westminster, for miles with a park on one 
side and the Thames on the other. It has 
become the recognized site for public build- 
ings, and every year sees additions to the long 
line. The last decided upon is the new 
County Council Hall, which is to give a home 
to London's new governing body on the 
Adelphi Terrace, just east of Charing Cross. 
This new extension will give a proper situa- 
tion to the Tate Gallery, full of the works 
of modern painters and up to now lost in 
Chelsea slums. It will also show off to great 
advantage the model workingmen’s dwellings 
built in this neighborhood by the County 
Council. 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE OLD OPERA COMIQUE 


The great English railways have alread 
long ago reached the limit of their ability t 
cope with suburban traffic in and out « 
London. The greater part of the toile: 
have been dependent upon horse-tramway ; 
and ‘busses. Because of the short-lived 
franchises granted them, no surface trams 
can afford to create suburbs. They must 
await demand. They are, moreover, so 
subject to ordinary street difficulties as to be 
slowest at the very hours when they are most 
needed—early morning and late evening. 

The old underground railway was designed 
to be complete in an inner and outer circle, 
but the outer circle was found to be insufti- 
cient before it was ever built. And the inner 
circle nowadays does not even touch what 








THE DILAPIDATED STRAND 


might be called suburbs. Yet so long as it 
was without competition the two companies 
owning this system drew great dividends and 
ignored the .demands of their dependent 
patrons for better service. Not until com- 
petition arose in the shape of the Central 
London electric tube railway did the directors 
of the District and Metropolitan lines bestir 
themselves. And even then their stirring 
took the shape of a kind of panic over lost 
receipts, with no idea of the necessity of 
spending money to save trade. They did 
not dare before to suggest any expenditure 
without promising increased profits. Mr. 
Yerkes’s action in acquiring control of the 
District Underground brought a flood of 
underground railway schemes forward. Par- 
liamentary committees have been kept busy 
deciding between rival schemes. They have 
been careful to reserve all manner of rights 
to the Government, refusing, for instance, 
to grant any route unless the proposed com- 
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pany agreed to provide and maintain a sub- 
way for pipes and wires along its line. This 
is an effort to unravel the tangle of such 
things which the least upturning of the 
streets shows. These lines are also refused 
complete independence of each other, and 
are compelled to arrange transfers and joint 
time tables. There are now fifty-two miles 
of deep railways running and authorized, 
estimated to cost £500,000 per mile. The 
great objection in London to shallow tram- 
subways, such as are used in Paris and build- 
ing in New York, is the necessity of torn-up 
streets for a long period, as well as the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the soil so near the sur- 
face. The tubes, after the fashion of bur- 
rowing animals, must necessarily dispose of 
their soil at the end of their tunnel only. 
It is safe to predict that in ten years it will 
actually be possible to traverse London by 
public conveyance more quickly than one 
could walk or go in a cab. Now, for lack of 
means, or of cooperation when there is 
means, the task is hopeless. 

While the tubes are burrowing under the 
river, new bridges are building, and even 
a foot passenger tunnel has just been opened, 
so great is the stream of workers which must 
cross over twice a day. New bridges are 
building at Vauxhall and Kew, while that 
planned to be built at Lambeth is said to be 
as notable a combination of art and utility as 


the famous Alexander 
III. bridge in Paris. 
And there is in active 
operation a scheme for 
the widening of famous 
old Lendon Bridge 
by cantilever cornices 
to carry all of the foot 
traffic. Thus the old 
foundation bridge of 
the town by the Thames 
keeps progress with 
its growth. For it is 
known definitely that 
both Roman and Saxon bridges existed here, 
and that the first stone London Bridge was 
built here in 1176. For six and a half cen- 
turies this old structure had houses on either 
side of the roadway, much in demand for 
shops, with a chapel on the central pier fer 
saints, and stocks and a cage at either end for 
sinners. The present beautiful bridge was 
opened by William IV. in 1831. Experts in 
the problems of traffic say that the new 
Strand to Holborn Avenue will compel the 
construction of another bridge between Black- 
friars and Waterloo. Certainly something 
must soon be done to relieve Waterloo, the 
unceasing stream which crosses here being 
the chief cause of the unending block in the 
Strand at its approach. 

Beyond the bridges comes that widening 
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HOW ONE SIDE OF THE STRAND IS BEING SHAVED AWAY 
At St. Mary’s in the Strand 
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THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE BUILDING 


of the Thames called the Pool of London. 
Here is where the city of ships lies, and here 
are the great docks which fifty years ago were 
the wonder of their time. Not so now; they 
and the system under which they are run 
have been so scathingly condemned by a 
committee of inquiry, after a year of investi- 
gation, that the whole country is aroused to 
their improvement. 

-arliament is busv also with London’s water 
supply, mainly concerned with the con- 
solidation of many companies, for the quality 
or quantity of the water leaves little to be 
desirec. But the gradual growth of the 
rights of water supply is a very attractive 
story. Some of the old companies run back 
to the days of the Tudors, and it is needless 
to say that their shares are of almost inesti- 
mable value. It is interesting also to follow 
through old streets the course of former 
little rivers and rills, all of which have been 
turned into drink and wash for the thirsty, 
dirty monster which has devoured them, 
leaving only a corner or an alley with their 
name for a monument. 


As for the new buildings which are planned 
and in course of construction, one can scarcely’ 
find space to name them all. The great 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster 
has risen within a few squares of the Abbey, 
the heart of the Church of England. Lake 
most great London buildings, it seems hope- 
lessly out of place, fitting surroundings hav- 
ing been sacrificed for central location. It 
is quite hidden away out of dingy Victoria 
Street, and would never be found but for 
its mighty campanile, three hundred feet 
high. It is very different from recent Gothic 
and Renaissance church architecture, being 
one of the few modern Byzantine buildings 
in the West. It will soon be opened for use, 
with no attempt at first to cover the rough 
brick of the interior walls or the cement 
of the domes, all destined later for mural 
painting and mosaics. The largest arch 
over any known church doorway will admit 
ten thousand worshipers to ample accom- 
modation under a central dome one hundred 
and twenty feet high. The plan dispenses 
with stained glass windows—a wise arrange- 
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FAMOUS NEWGATE PRISON 


march of improvements will wipe it out and replace it with a 


court-house 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 


A few blocks from Westminster Abbey 


THE 


ment in dark London. Twenty-nine marble 
columns support aisles, galleries, and arches 
of transepts, with bases of Norwegian granite 
and capitals of white Carrara elaborately 
carved. 

Another scheme of magnitude has just 
come to light in the purchase of the Royal 
Aquarium by the Wesleyans. The character 
of the place will be quite transformed, and 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN STEEL 
Now building in the Strand 
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even Mrs. Langtry, who has built a beautiful 
theatre on adjoining leased ground belonging 
to the plot, will either have to sell or buy. 
The Methodists cannot see their way clear as 
theatrical landlords. The new building, not 
yet designed, will comprise a connectional 
centre for the Methodists at which conferences 
and congresses will be held. There will be a 
great hall holding 3,000 people available for 
services on Sundays and public meetings, a 
smaller hall to hold 1,000 people, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. rooms, numerous committee 
rooms and a library. 

Famous Old Bailey Prison has _ been 
demolished to make way for the new palace 
of justice—the Sessions House of the City of 
London. Few visitors to London miss this 
site of many tragedies, its walls hung with 
rusting manacles and hobbles, and its halls 
complete with pillories and stocks and whip- 
ping blocks and implements of torture. So 
many incidents are located here that one can 
scarcely choose for mention. For me, | 
always first remember that here in 1660 the 
common hangman burned Milton’s works. 
In 1783 it succeeded Tyburn as a place of 
execution, and in 1868 knew its last gallows. 
Here the Lord Mayor held his quaint court 
for the trial of offenders within the city wards. 

Leaving unmentioned all the many libra- 
ries, baths, hospitals, hotels and business 
premises designed by the most eminent 
architects and engineers of the day, there is 
left the improvements in the great govern- 
mental space of Whitehall. When its new 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The arch connects the new with the old buildings to the right 


buildings are finished will stretch between 
Trafalgar Square and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment almost every department of the British 
Government. Some one has called this short 
street the shuttle of the Imperial loom. It 
will be a court of honor worthy of the Empire’s 
capital. On the left as one enters from 


Parliament Street will rise the new home ot 
the Education Department and the Local 
Government Board, designed in harmony 
with the Home Office and connected thereto 
with an archway bridge. Farther on, op- 
posite the ancient Horse Guards and next 
to Inigo Jones’ Banqueting Hall, the last 





THE NEW WAR OFFICE 
Opposite the Horse Guards, in Whitehall. To the left is Inigo Jones’ Banqueting Hall, from whose window Charles I. stepped to the scaffold 
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GALLERY FOR PIPES AND WIRES BENEATH THE 
STRAND 





remnant of the old palace of Whitehall, rises 
the new War Office, and farther on, on the 
opposite side, will be the new Admiralty, 
part of which is already occupied. 
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All these improvements and new buildings 
have been those of utility, but at the juncture 
f Whitehall with Trafalgar Square we come 
to what is perhaps the most striking change 
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of all, and one which is concerned only with 
beauty and sentiment. It is proposed to 
open a wide avenue from the square into 
the Mall as a fitting approach to the beautiful 
memorial which the people of all the Britains 
are to erect to their great Queen. At first in 
their grief her people seemed to think that 
none fitting could be erected. But their 
gratitude found material expression. 

A monumental beneficence in a charitable 
age might not long be associated closely 
enough with the object for which it was to be 
designed. So a purely artistic memorial was 
finally decided upon, long after the funds con- 
tributed had reached more than ample pro- 
portions. 

Whether this work, finished so far as plans 
are concerned, has realized the dear desire of 
those who wished it into being must be left 
for future generations to decide. It is not 
easy with the best of intent to command 
inspiration, nor can the greatest wealth of 
money succeed in buying what is often 
achieved out of the direst poverty. 

It is only to be wished that the home built 
for her in her early years, Buckingham Palace, 
were a worthier background for her monu- 
ment. Perhaps the memorial will so accentu- 
ate its ugliness that another generation will 
demand its reconstruction. For it is to be 
honored with an approach which competent 
critics declare to be without equal in any 
recent efforts at memorial and municipal 
decoration. 








A STATION IN THE TUBE 




















SURF ON THE 


LAKE COAST 


In other places the water is 300 feet deep at the shore line 





SAVING THE FISHERIES OF OUR 
INLAND SEAS 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED MILLION POUNDS OF TROUT AND WHITE- 


FISH TAKEN FROM THE GREAT 


FRY KEPT IN WATER AT 


32% 


LAKES IN 
RE-STOCKING TO REPAIR THE RAVAGES OF 
DEGREES—METHODS OF 


BY 


A YEAR—GOVERNMENT 
WANTON FISHERMEN— 
FISHING 


W. S. HARWOOD 


(Illustrated with photographs by the author and others) 


O re-stock with fish a trout stream or 

a bass pond is an easy task. To re- 

stock an inland sea 400 miles long, 
1,500 miles in circumference and averaging 
1,000 feet deep, even one such sea, is Hercu- 
lean. And yet so well does the Government 
Fish Commission do its work among the Great 
Lakes—all five of them—that the following 
1emark fell one day from the b-onzed captain 
of a Canadian fish-tug as we bowled along 
the northern shore of Lake Superior: 

‘‘Four years ago the whitefish in my ter- 
ritory were played out. Your American 
Commission put young fry in the territory. 
This season I have had one of the best white- 
fish seasons in fifteen years. They were four- 
vear-olds. There wasn’t no luck in that, 
mister. ”’ 

The five great lakes are of greater impor- 
tance than most Americans, whose knowledge 
of them is confined to the geography of child- 
hood, appreciate. 


Through the canals at the Soo, the eastern 
outlet of Lake Superior, passes a far larger 
volume of freight—larger now by many mil- 
lions of tons a year—than passes the Suez, 
formerly the world’s standard of canal traffic. 
The traffic of the Soo now exceeds twenty 
millions of tons a year. 

But beyond their importance as a vast 
highway of traffic, and their value, which is 
great, aS a conserver of national health, 
through outings, lies their food production. 
Like the prairies, these lakes are a mighty 
food reservoir. Millions of pounds of fish 
have been caught annually in these lakes; 
millions of dollars are invested in securing 
the catch. During 1899 the catch was nearly 
one hundred and fourteen million pounds. 
The herring, a species of whitefish, now 
leads, but the common whitefish and the 
lake trout are the most prized, and the ones 
most in danger of extinction. Each one has 
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FASTENING A NET AFTER LIFTING 





its supporters as a food fish. The whitefish, 
firm of flesh and eminent!y nutritious, coming 
to the table broiled or baked or planked, is a 
toothsome fellow, fit for the plate of the 
daintiest epicure or the hardiest lake-farer. 
The trout, pinker of flesh, is not less nutritious. 

The fish are caught in huge nets mainly by 


- Americans, mostly in the open lake season, 


7 


though there is considerable fishing through 
the ice. The fish find a ready market at all 
the towns and cities bordering the Great 
Lakes and even far inland. 

But for the aid of the National Government, 
the Great Lake fisheries, engaging thousands 
of men and producing annually millions of 
dollars’ worth of food, would soon become 
practically extinct. The decrease in the 
catch long since reached the point of peril. 

In Lake Ontario the catch of whitefish, 
by many esteemed the choicest of our lake 
fish, fell off from 1,156,200 pounds in 1868 
to 126,650 pounds in 1895, and the catch of 
trout for the same period from 612,000 pounds 
to 109,300 pounds. In Lake Erie, the white- 
fish, once the principal catch of that lake, 
exceeding many times over the entire output 
of other fish, fell away to nine per cent. of the 
entire catch. The reduction from 1885 to 
1893 was sixty-three percent. In 1880 white- 
fish held first place in the catch of Lake 
Huron, but in ten years it fell back to sixth 
place. The trout of this lake in 1893 vielded 
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LIFTING A POUND-NET 


The fish are to be scraped out and thrown into a fishing tug 
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came apparent several years ago, so marked 
that extinction was promised, the matter was 
referred to a Joint Commission of the United 
States and Canada, which reported in 1896. 

From this investigation it appeared that 
the fishermen were not observing the close 
season, when the fish spawn; that in many 
cases they were using fine-meshed nets; that 
the lakes were sadly over-fished. Extinction 
was threatened. But, fortunately, the United 
States Commission of Fish and Fisheries took 
hold to repair the ravages. 

Collecting eggs is the basis of the work. 
Whitefish and trout spawn in the late sum- 
mer and autumn. Billions upon billions of 
eggs are deposited each season. Billions 
never become fish. Other billions do. An 
average trout will lay in a season 6,000 eggs; 





WEIGHING A SHORE FISHERMAN’S CATCH ON 
THE TUG 


Over 3,500,000 pounds, ninety-two per cent. of 
the entire catch of that species; in 1899 the 
catch had fallen to 1,879,400 pounds, a 
loss of over 1,600,000 pounds. The catch of 
whitefish in Lake Superior has also shown a 
steady and discouraging decrease from year 
to year. The main causes of this falling off 
are thoughtlessness, enterprise and greed. 
When the rapid decline of the fisheries be- 








PREPARING THE CATCH FOR MARKET 


indeed, trout have been caught with I 5,000, 
while the whitefish are more fecund still. 
Trout eggs average 1,000 to the pound; 
whitefish, 10,000. Despite destruction by 
other fish, many out of such large numbers 
must survive. The trout eggs are deposited 
on reefs ten to fifteen miles from shore and 
from ten to 150 feet below the surface, in 
favorable spots revisited year after year. It 
is here that havoc is wrought by wanton 
fishermen. The whitefish spawn at greater 
depths, and comparatively little is known of 





AFTER THE MORNING CATCH their habits. 
The trout weighs about 20 pounds According to the natural process, the eggs 
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A TYPICAL FISH-GATHERING BOAT 


are Iaid upon a smooth bit of rock and milted. 
Thereafter they take their chances. Artificial 
methods are surer. 

Penning the fish at spawning time has been 
tried successfully. The pens are frameworks 
or nets into which the fish run and from which 
they are taken at spawning time and stripped 
of their eggs. The other method is to gather 
the eggs at the fishing banks during actual 
fishing operations. 

Men in the service of the Government go out 
with the fishing tugs in the late autumn, or 
in boats, and strip the ripe fish of their eggs. 
These men are called “spawn takers” or 
strippers.”’ They must be men of strength 
and courage, for there are many dangers 
awaiting them in the fierce storms which beat 
up against the coasts of these great lakes when 
the late autumn winds are howling. After 
the stripping into a shallow pan, the milt from 
the male fish is sprinkled over them and the 
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WHICH CARRIES PASSENGERS ALSO 





REELS FOR DRYING GILL NETS 


The nets are also often boiled in a bark solution to 
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eggs are packed in moss-protected trays for 
transportation to the hatcheries. Nearly two 
hundred thousand eggs are contained in each 
case of eighteen trays. The trout are hatched 
out in tanks or troughs, and when the young 
trout appear they are placed in a rearing 
trough, or pond, to be kept until they are 
‘‘vearlings,” or distributed direct from the 
hatching boxes. The eggs themselves may 
be shipped great distances, instalments having 
been successfully transported to Mexico, 
South America, Japan and Australia. 

The tiny fish are put on a diet of beef liver, 
chopped fine, their principal food as long as 
they remain at the hatchery: when they are 
sent away to the Great Lakes they are large 
enough to shift for themselves. 

The trout are transferred to the lakes in 
ten-gallon cans, two thousand tiny fish to the 
can. In the course of six or eight years, the 
fish in a single can, should they all live, should 
weigh from ten to twelve tons. They are 
returned when large enough to ship from the 
hatchery, to the reefs whence the eggs were 
taken. 

The whitefish eggs must be treated differ- 
ently. They demand constant motion in cold 
water during the whole three months of their 
incubation. The eggs are placed in glass jars 


through which is forced a stream of water. 
Under the natural conditions in the lake itself 
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THE FISH HATCHERY AT DULUTH 








but relatively few whitefish eggs are hatched; 
in hatcheries, as with the trout, from seventy- 
five to ninety-five per cent. 

Of course, the utmost care must be exer- 
cised at the fish hatcheries to see that the small 
fish are kept in prime condition all through 
the period before they are large enough to be 
transferred to the lake proper. When breed- 
ing for such a lake as Superior, in which the 
water, summer as well as winter, is very cold, 
the eggs before hatching must be kept in 
water clear and pure, and at a temperature 
barely above the freezing point, during the 
entire period of incubation. The water must 
never be higher than 56° Farenheit, preferably 
from 48° to 58° for the lake trout. The tem- 
perature of the jars in which the whitefish eggs 
are hatched is kept at 32%°, the slightest shade 
above freezing. When the fish are hatched, 
a slight rise is allowed, so that the tiny fry pass 
out into water having a temperature from 33° 
to 34°. As soon as the whitefish eggs are 
hatched, the fish follow the stream of water 
out of the jar into a tank where the water 
should not be above 55°. Sixty-five degrees 
is fatal. 

The Government maintains hatcheries, or 
stations, as they are called, for the propoga- 
tion of fish for fresh and salt water, at thirty- 
seven points in many States. 

During last season the Commission depos- 
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ited 19,000,000 trout and 326,000,000 white- 
fish in the Great Lakes. The average cost 
per million for gathering, the whitefish, as 
shown. by one of the principal h 
Put-in Bay, Ohio—was $13.95. Allowing 
this figure for the entire whitefish collection 
would bring the cost up to $4,500. I do not 
suppose any one can give any accurate esti- 
mate of the number of these healthy fish— 
for only the strong and healthy ones are 
distributed—which will survive, but should 
one-half of them reach a six-pound maturity, 
their value at low current prices will be 
$100,000,000. 

Lake Erie is an illustration of the practical 
value of the work. Several years ago it was 
one of the greatest whitefish reservoirs on 
the globe. The lake is comparatively shal- 
low, and, in the words of the report of the 








FERTILIZED LAKE TROUT EGGS 


Each egg is about the size of a French pea 


Joint Commission already referred to, is 
practically one continuous fishing ground, 
accessible and more or less lucrative to the 
fishermen at all points. The whitefish in 
the beginning were sought almost exclusively. 
The fish were taken in nets close inshore, and 
mainly, if not entirely, during the spawning 
run. The suicidal character of this method, 
not to call it by a harsher term, is seen in the 
fact that for the ten-year period between 
*885 and 1895 the whitefish catch fell away 
60 per cent. In 1885 the catch was over 
3,500,000 pounds; in 1893 it had fallen away 
2,240,000 pounds, through over-fishing. 

The catching of these fish of the Great 
Lakes is not effected without great hard- 
ship. No hardier, braver men are found than 
those who follow the fisheries of these lakes. 
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WHITEFISH EGGS KEPY IN CONSTANT MOTION IN 
ICE-COLD WATER 


He who steams down this magnificent chain 
of lakes, on a sunny summer day, when the 
vast spread of blue-green water is broken 
only by the faint plume of smoke from some 
passing steamer, when the air is full of a 
fine tonic and the noisy earth is far away and 
day slowly succeeds day for a thousand miles 
of delightful voyaging—such a man sees 
the smiles of the Great Lakes; he knows them 
only when they are on their good behavior. 
He who goes out on a fishing smack or tug 
in late November, when the air is full of 
marrow-penetrating cold, when the snow 
comes now and then in fitful, spiteful blasts, 
when the wind is high and the waves beat up 
over the little craft as it tries in vain to go 
to anchor near the nets and break in harsh 
fury on the low-lying reefs and the rocky 
coast, when the sky is leaden and the short 
day slips quickly into night—this man knows 
the lakes in their sterner mood. 

The nets which the fishermen set are 
generally raised twice a week. Very much 
of the fishing is done with the pound-net, or, 
as the fishermen persist in calling it, the 
“pond” net. These nets have been roundly 
condemned. They consist first of a long 
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A FIFTEEN-POUND TROUT 
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wall of mesh running out from shore, per- 
haps 200 feet, extending from the surface of 
the water to the bottom and held by timbers 
driven into the bottom of the lake. This 
wall is called the lead or guide. The fish 
swim up against this wall, are checked, are 
deflected in their course, and then feel their 
way along the wall until they are led into 
an opening known as the heart or wing. 
From this they work their way along until 
they come to a narrow opening called the 
tunnel. Through this they enter into the 
crib or pot—and once inside there is no 
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mesh. In some instances as many as thirty 
pound-nets have been set in a single course 
extending from the shore in comparatively 
shallow water, from six to eight miles out— 
a continuous wall of net which is bound to 
gather in practically all fish swimming in the 
region. 

Some of the nets are raised by fishermen 
in small sailing vessels, others by fishing 
tugs. When a good haul is made by one ot 


these tugs the side of the boat will be a mass 
of squirming, wriggling fish, literally hun 
dreds of them, possibly 2,000 pounds in a 





A GILL NET DRYING 


escape. The crib is about forty feet square 
and fifty feet in depth, with enclosed bottom 
and sides. The fyke net is somewhat similar, 
having wings but no lead and several tunnels 
instead of one. In the fyke net the crib is 
entirely closed and is wholly under water. 
The gill net, which can be used to advantage 
in shallower water, and which is used while 
fishing through the ice, being stretched below 
the surface and drawn out through holes, is 
a long single net into which the fish run 
their heads, and catch their gills in the 





single lift. The fish are cleaned on the tug as 
it steams onward to another net, and then 
thrown into boxes of chopped ice, which hold 
the catch until the return to port. Here they 
are immediately repacked in ice and shipped 
out. In the case of individual fishers, they 
sell their catch at the dock at from three 
to four cents a pound, depending upon the 
market. In a single catch there will be a 
good many small trout; many from five to 
seven pounds; while a few may weigh ten to 
fifteen pounds—though trout weighing over 
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1oo pounds have been caught. Captain 
Craig, the keeper of the lighthouse at Thun- 
der Cape, on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
caught a lake trout in a gill net three years 
ago which was four feet three inches long, 
thirty-three inches in girth, and weighed fifty- 
three pounds. 

When the nets are to be lifted by a fishing 
tug, the tug goes to anchor alongside the 
stakes, which appear above the net, and two 
or three men put off in a punt or small boat 
to the net. The meshes of the net are seized 
and drawn up into the boat, and with long- 
handled scoops, somewhat like landing nets 
for brook trout fishing, the fish are thrown 
up from the small boat upon the deck of the 
tug, which rapidly becomes a mass of live 
fish several feet in depth. In case the 
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lifting of the nets is done by sailboat, the 
fisherman puts out to his nets alone and 
with great labor raises the heavy load and 
pitches it into the hold of his boat. During 
the present season—19o02—a single sailboat 
fisherman on the north coast of Lake Superior 
lifted a pound-net in which were 4,400 pounds 
of fish. I saw this same man lift a net, on a 
cold August morning, not long after sunrise, 
in which were 1,200 pounds of trout, white- 
fish and lake pike. 

When the individual fisherman has cleaned 
his catch of fish, a tug calls for the catch, 
the captain weighs it as it.comes on board; 
the fish are pitched into huge boxes of ice and 
carried into port, there to be quickly sent out 
either by rail or fast express steamers to the 
consumers in ‘‘the States.” 


ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY INCREASE 
OFT GOLD 


HOW ACTIVITY ALL OVER THE WORLD WILL BE STIMULATED BY THE DOUBLING 
OF THE GOLD SUPPLY WHEN THE SOUTH AFRICAN MINES ARE DEVELOPED — 
THE UNITED STATES THE CHIEF GAINER—NO FEAR OF FINANCIAL DISTURB- 
ANCES —THE CERTAINTY RATHER OF ENORMOUS LEGITIMATE DEVELOPMENT 


BY 


CHARLES M. HARVEY 


America in the Southern hemisphere,” 

says Lord Kitchener. He, of course, 
has especially in mind the accessions of terri- 
tory which the Boer war brought. He has 
in view also the enormous output of gold ex- 
pected from a part of this new territory within 
the next few years. With the annexation 
of an area slightly larger than California (the 
Transvaal, 118,000 square miles; the Orange 
Free State, 48,000 square miles), England has 
a domain of 2,800,000 square miles on the 
African continent—not much smaller than 


| Americ has the making of a new 


‘the United States proper, though not all 


contiguous territory. 

In 1898, the latest complete year before the 
Boer war, the Witwatersrand, or ‘ ‘the Rand,” 
the Transvaal’s principal mining district, 
produced $60,000,000 in gold. At the rate of 
increase for the previous few years, main- 
tained through the part of 1899 before the 





war, the output would have been about $90,- 
000,000 in that year if the conflict had been 
averted, and more than $100,000,000 in 1goo. 
After mining has been fully resumed, which 
will probably be during the early part of 
1903, the Rand’s annual product, it is esti- 
mated by experts on the ground, will soon go 
up to $100,000,000, and by 1905 or 1906 it 
will be $125,000,000. It is estimated that 
that district will yield something like $3,000,- 
000,000 in the next quarter of a century, or 
before the reef already being worked is ex- 
hausted. What effect will this vast out- 
pouring of new gold have on the world’s in- 
dustries, its commerce, and its social and 
political development ? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CALIFORNIA GOLD 
DISCOVERY 
The California parallel here suggests itself. 
Between this country’s birth as a nation and 
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the end of 1847 the aggregate gold output of 
the United States was $24,000,000. It was 
$889,000 in 1847. This was the condition of 
affairs when, on January 24, 1848, James W. 
Marshall made his discovery of glittering dust 
in the raceway of Sutter’s mill, on the Ameri- 
can fork of the Sacramento. In 1848 the 
gold yield of California sprang from nothing 
to $10,000,000. It was $40,000,000 in 1849, 
after the inrush had fairly begun. It was 
$65,000,000 in 1853, the highest point ever 
touched by the California diggings. Then 
it gradually fell off, and its annual average for 
the past half-dozen years has been $15,000,000. 
California’s aggregate gold product from 
Marshall’s discovery to the end of 1902 has 
been about $1,500,000,000. 

California’s sudden doubling in a year of 
the amount of gold which the entire United 
States produced in the sixty years preceding 
Marshall’s discovery had stupendous conse- 
quences. The Western verge of civilization, 
which had reached the Missouri in 1848, after 
two and a third centuries of march from 
Jamestown and Plymouth, sprang across to 
the Pacific in a single year. This swung the 
country’s social and political centre of gravity 
many degrees westward; it brought Cali- 
fornia into the Union as a free State in 1850; 
it broke forever the balance between the slave 
and the free States which Southern statesmen 
had persistently preserved; it produced the 
demand for new slave territory which incited 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise in 1854, 
and this brought the conflict between the 
North and the South for the possession of 
Kansas, which split the Democratic party 
on sectional lines in the Charleston convention 
of 1860, and gave the Republicans the victory 
in the Presidential contest of that year which 
precipitated secession and civil war and over- 
threw slavery. 

The stream of new gold at the same time 
quickened all sorts of trade and industry 
all over the country; it sent thousands of 
prospectors through the whole of the Cor- 
dilleran region from Mexico to the Canadian 
line, who struck gold in Colorado in 1858, 
silver in Nevada in 1859, gold in Montana in 
1863, and one or the other, or both, in other 
localities afterward; it created new needs 
which it furnished the means to supply; it 
quintupled the mileage of the railroads in a 
single decade; it increased the volume of im- 
migration from Europe; it added to the coun- 
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try’s resources, wealth, power and confidence 
in itself and in its destiny among the nations; 
it broadened the mental horizon of our people 
and the circle of their interests and activities; 
it led to the building of a railroad across the 
Panama isthmus by an American company 
in 1850 to facilitate communication between 
the country’s Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
along a line nearly parallel to that on which 
the inter-oceanic waterway is to be con- 
structed; it sent Commodore Perry to open 
to American commerce the ports of Japan, 
which until then had been sealed to the world; 
it brought trade treaties with China, and 
added greatly to the prestige of the United 
States among the nations. 

On the world at large the effect of Cali- 
fornia’s gold discovery was to put up prices 
and wages and to give an immense stimulus 
to all sorts of business; to send prospectors 
and adventurers all over the continents and 
islands, resulting in the gold find in Australia 
by a returned California miner named Har- 
greaves in 1851, in British Columbia in 1858, 
in Nova Scotia in 1861, in many parts of 
Mexico, Central and South America before 
and after the last-named date, and in the 
Rand in 1868. And these finds, of course, 
augmented the world interest in gold hunting 
which led to the discoveries in the Klondike 
in 1896 and in Nome in 1899. 

An increased, output, too, has been in 
progress in recent years in many of the older 
localities, due as much to improved processes 
for extracting ore as to the finding of new 
fields. Thus the $95,000,000 which was the 
world’s product in 1883, and $118,000,000 
in 1890, went to $202,000,000 in 1896, to 
$307,000,000 in 1899, to $225,000,000 in each 
of the years 1900 and 1go1 (the falling off 
being due to the closing of the Transvaal’s 
mines by the war which began in the latter 
part of 1899), and to $275,000,000 for 1902. 


THE APPROACHING DELUGE OF NEW GOLD 


When, by 1904, the complete resumption 
of mining in Edward VII.’s new domain in 
the Transvaal, and the regular increase in the 
rest of the productive countries, sends the 
world’s output up to $400,000,000, as com- 
pared with only a little over a quarter of that 
amount in 1890, and to $425,000,000 in 1905, 
what will be the consequence to the world’s 
activities? Forty-five years ago the annual 
increase which California and Australia were 











making in the world’s gold s‘ock seemed to 
threaten such a fall in its price, as compared 
with silver and the stable commodities, that 
Chevalier recommended to the gold standard 
countries to demonetize gold and substitute 
silver. A British writer, Maclaren, urged 
the establishment in England of life insurance 
companies on the silver standard for the pro- 
tection of depositors from loss by the fall of 
gold. Cobden wished Parliament to pass a 
law making the Bank of England publish 
periodically a statement of the relative values 
of gold and silver, so that prices of commodi- 
ties and the wages of labor could adjust them- 
selves from time to time to the decline of 
gold. A commission of experts appointed 
by Louis Napoleon’s government recom- 
mended demonetizing gold and prohibiting 
the exports of silver, which at the prevailing 
coinage ratio was the preferred metal, and 
was being shipped from the country in large 
amounts. A few years later (the world’s 
gold production having heavily shrunk in the 
interval, and the production of silver having 
more than doubled in a decade, largely owing 
to the deluge poured out from the bonanza 
mines of Mackay, Fair, Flood and O’Brien 
on the Comstock lode in Nevada), Germany, 
the United States, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Spain, Greece 
and other countries, most of which were 
theoretically on the double standard, 
demonetized silver, absolutely or virtually, 
between 1871 and 1878. England went upon 
the gold basis in 1816. 

Thus, the battle between gold and silver 
having been fought, and silver having lost, 
this particular disturbing effect of increased 
gold production can never assert itself again. 
There is no double standard anywhere to be 
guarded now. All the world’s nations today 
are on the gold basis except China, Mexico, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia and the five 
little Central American republics. The large 
increase in gold production in recent years 
has been absorbed by the expansion of gold 
in the circulation of the United States (which 
has gained 55 per cent. since 1896), by the 
necessities of Japan, British India, and 
several South American republics that ex- 
changed the silver for the gold standard, by 
England’s demands in the South African 
war, and by the world’s general increase in 
population and trade. 

The $400,000,000 gold production which 
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will come in 1904—and this will doubtless 
progressively increase for years—will, in a 
quarter of a century or less, double the world’s 
present gold stock. Moreover, by the con- 
stant extension of the use of checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange and other cash-economizing 
devices, a dollar will be able to do a continu- 
ally increasing amount of duty in the ex- 
changes. But this will have a strengthening 
and steadying and not a disturbing effect on 
the world’s currencies. The increase in gold 
already attained in the United States, sup- 
plementing the monetary act of 1900, has 
placed this country’s currency so firmly on 
the gold basis that the silver issue and the 
international bimetalism cries have been 
forever hushed. Neither can ever figure 
again in a political campaign in the United 
States. The flood of gold yet to come will 
end all necessity for the ‘‘scramble”’ for 
that metal among the nations which until 
recently bothered financiers in most of the 
countries. It will give the silver-standard 
nations, urged by the necessity of the world’s 
trade, the opportunity to tie their currencies 
to the gold anchorage. 

For the past few years it has been known 
that Sefior Limantour, the alert and capable 
Mexican Minister of Finance, has been anxious 
to range his country with the nations with 
which its commerce is chiefly carried on. 
China is slow to change its standard but it 
has recently felt, in an impressive way, the 
embarrassment of its financial isolation, and 
it will have a favorable chance to join its 
neighbors and patrons on the gold basis. 
The possible change in these two countries 
alone would absorb a good many hundreds 
of millions of the new gold. The expansion 
in population and commerce in all countries, 
and the advance in the standard of living in 
many of them, will have the inevitable effect 
of using up more of it. 

Many commodities will be advanced in 
price. An advance, with some fluctuations, 
has been in progress for several years. But 
it will be prevented from reaching harmful 
proportions by the absorption of golé in the 
countries which will drop the silver standard, 
the increase in population and commerce in 
most of the countries, the elevation in the 
standard of living which prosperity will bring 
in many of them, and by the steady cheapen- 
ing that is going on in production and 
transportation. 
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INCIDENTAL EVILS OF PREVIOUS MONETARY 
EXPANSION 


President Fillmore, in his message to Con- 
gress in December, 1851, in referring to the 
swift growth in California’s gold output, said: 
‘‘This large annual increase of the currency 
of the world must be attended with its usual 
results. These have been already partially 
disclosed in the enhancement of prices and 
in a rising spirit of speculation and adventure, 
tending to overtrading as well at home as 
abroad.”’ The discoveries made in Australia 
about that time added largely to the gold 
flood in the next few years, and helped to 
bring the ills which Fillmore predicted. All 
over the world, but particularly in the United 
States, men were stimulated to overdo. 
Credits were dangerously expanded. Manu- 
facturers made more goods than they could 
sell. Dealers purchased more than there 
was a market for. Consumers bought more 
than they could pay for. More lines of rail- 
road were built, especially in the West, than 
the population required for many years to 
come. In August, 1857, the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company suspended, with liabilities of 
$7,000,000, and a general financial crash came 
all over the country. 

But there were monetary convulsions in 
the United States long before Marshall’s dis- 
covery of gold created California. The panic 
of 1837 was more disastrous than that of 
1857. Almost equally calamitous was that 
of 1819. The panic of 1873 came when the 
gold production of the United States had 
dropped to $33,000,000, as compared with 
$65,000,000 in 1853, and when there was a 
large decline in the world’s output: That of 
1893 came when the production of the United 
States and of the world was just half what it 
is in these days of general prosperity in 1902. 

Gold expansion has a tendency to incite 
rash speculation, but the gold basis of the 
currency of the principal nations has had a 
steadying effect. In the United States the 
wildcat banking of 1837 and 1857 and the 
silver dilution of 1893 have been abolished. 
Neither will ever reappear. The fundamental 
differences between the situation in 1902, on 
the eve of the reopening of the South African 
mines, and that which existed just previous 
to ‘the gold deluge from California and 
Australia, destroys any real parallelism be- 
tween the two epochs. 
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The South African mines will not restrict 
their influence to the Transvaal or even to the 
British Empire. Gold flows automatically 
to the country where capital is organized best, 
where enterprise is most active, where its 
returns will be the greatest. It is no longer 
necessary, in the interest of national solvency, 
to capture it on the high seas, as was done 
some centuries ago. A large part of the 
gold from the Sierras in the early days 
went straight to Lombard Street. Victorian 
financiers got more gold from California in a 
single year between 1849 and 1860 than Drake, 
Hawkins and the other Elizabethan corsairs 
could have stolen from Philip II.’s galleons 
in half a century. The United States has a 
little of the same sort of ascendancy in the 
greater financial world of 1902 that Great 
Britain had from Bonaparte’s overthrow 
onward till the great house of Baring 
Brothers went down in the Argentine cyclone 
of 1890, and the Bank of England was com- 
pelled to borrow $15,000,000 from the Bank 
of France to stave off disaster. 


THE GREAT ENTERPRISES THAT WILL BE 
STIMULATED 


An immediate consequence of the reopen- 
ing of the Rand mines under British auspices 
will be that the population and the business 
of the Transvaal will materially expand. 
The Cape-to-Cairo railroad, which, when 
completed, will be the world’s longest all-rail 
line, and which is designed to make a close 
connection with England’s Asiatic Empire, 
will be pushed to a finish. Every square 
mile of British Africa territory will feel the 
financial awakening. The mother country 
herself will renew her youth. All the nations 
—France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Spain and 
Portugal—which have colonies in Africa, 
especially the first three, will suddenly feel 
that their possessions have gained an in- 
creased value. Land-hunger will awake. 
The few unappropriated spots still on the 
earth’s surface will not long remain without a 
master. 

Germany, which has increased her popula- 
tion forty per cent. in the past thirty years, 
as compared with two per cent. for France, 
thirty per cent. for the United Kingdom and 
nearly roo per cent. for the United States, 
and which has greatly surpassed all the other 
European countries in coal and iron pro- 
duction and consumption in that line (being 
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_also be moved materially. 
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left far behind here, too, by the United States), 
will naturally be profoundly affected, in- 
dustrially and politically. The aspiration 
for an enlarged outlet on the North Sea, an 
ambition which stands as a perpetual menace 
to the Netherlands, is already finding frequent 
expression from German writers and pub- 
licists. 

Russia, which grew from a population of 
30,000,000 in 1800 to 140,000,000 in 1900 
(a much higher rate of increase than that of 
any other great European nation, though 
the growth of our population in that time, 
from a population of 5,000,000 to one of 76,- 
000,000, has been at a far greater ratio), will 
It is a more im- 
portant nation, even relatively, in Nicholas 
II.’s day, than it was a little less than a 
century ago when Bonaparte proposed to 
Alexander I. that Russia and France should 
divide Turkey and its possessions between 
them, without regard to the feelings of the 
rest of Europe, and settle the Eastern ques- 
tion. From President Felix Faure’s time 
to these days of President Loubet the Repub- 
lic has invested $2,000,000,000 in Nicholas IT,’s 
dominion. This is one of the items in the 
bill which France has paid in the past seven 
years for the Russian alliance. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the new gold which 
the Transvaal will throw upon the world will 
flow into the Czar’s realm. Russia’s people 
lack inventiveness and imagination, their 
civilization is medieval, and their indus- 
trial system is archaic, but their population, 
which, it is estimated, will rise to the colos- 
sal totals of 200,000,000 in 1940 and of 
400,000,000 in the year 2,000 must neces- 
sarily be a powerful factor in the world’s 
development. 


AMERICA THE LARGEST GAINER 


But it is safe to predict that the United 
States will be the largest gainer by the gold 
deluge. Here is the best field for the in- 
vestment of money that the world affords. 
Here is centred the most varied, the most 
expansive and the most profitable of the 
world’s industrial and commercial activities. 
Here the consolidation of capital is greatest, 
the organization and direction of vast enter- 
prises the best, and the employment of im- 
proved and economical financial appliances 
the most extensive. Already the United 
States has received a larger ratio of South 


Africa’s new trade of 1902 than has gone to 
Great Britain. 

The great wealth of the United States 
($94,000,000,000 in 1900) equals the com- 
bined wealth of England and France, the 
second and third of the nations in this 
particular; and in wealth and in population 
this country’s lead is getting longer and 
longer. 

The seat of the world’s financial empire has 
passed to this side of the Atlantic. New York 
leads London in the amount of her bank clear- 
ings and stock exchange transactions. Soon 
the tonnage of the port of New York will 
be greater than London’s. More and more’ 
the larger enterprises of the world are financed 
from the United States. The Government 
of England and the Government of Russia 
have been recent borrowers from New York. 
Mr. Morgan and his associates have taken the 
supremacy in the financial world held by the 
Rothschilds from Waterloo to Plevna and 
down to the eve of Manila. America’s 
money changers are the men who today open 
and close the gates of the temple of Janus, 
who make declarations of war and decide 
when peace shall be made. 

Lord Kitchener is right in saying that the 
new territory in Africa will be of great 
benefit to England. But South Africa will 
not be another America. It takes more than 
gold mines to make a United States, however 
prolific these may be. Absolutely and pro- 
portionately, the United States has a far larger 
land area capable of cultivation than England 
has in the whole African continent. We have 
a better river system. We are more favorably 
situated with regard to the great countries 
possessing the highest civilization. We have 
a larger range of the useful minerals—coal, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, petroleum, and other 
products essential to the life and development 
of a great State, the aggregate value of the 
production of which in the United States in 
1g01 was almost $1,100,000,000. Inthe form 
of our Government and the character and 
capabilities of our people our country’s ad- 
vantages, of course, are still more marked. 
Of these there is little need to speak. 
South Africa’s coming gold output will have 
profound consequences—consequences that 
are universal; and greatly as it will benefit 
other nations, every sign gives promise that 
we shall profit more by it than any other 
people. 
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(The third of a series of first-hand studies of labor problems) 


VER the coffee one night last summer 

() a labor union leader told me stories 

of employers who never have trouble 

with the unions—among them Senator Hanna. 

‘“‘A union hates a typewritten letter,” said he, 
“but it likes a man.” 

Then he told an incident of a street car 
strike in Cleveland, which was threatened just 
as Senator Hanna was starting for Europe. 
The Senator hurried to the scene. 

“Invite the grievance committee to meet 
me at two o'clock,” he directed. ‘‘At six I 
must start for New York.” 

The committee came. They were firm. 
Mr. Hanna’s men, like those on other lines, 
would strike at the signal. 

“Your demands?” questioned Mr. Hanna. 

He was told. He thought a moment. 

“They’re granted,” he suddenly declared. 
“Now, can I embark for Europe and know 
that whatever happens my lines will keep 
running?” 

“Yes,” replied the committee—and their 
word was kept. This was the tale as the 
union president told it. 

“T don’t wonder you like such a quick sur- 
render,” remarked the city official across the 
table. 

“It isn’t that,’ flashed the union man. 
“What I liked was the conference—man to 
man. That’sthe way tosettle a labor dispute. 
No typewritten letters there! Why, mis- 
understanding causes half the labor troubles 
that fill the daily papers.”’ 

That, after all, is the largest fact that my 
studies of the unions have led me to. When 
I turned from the building trades, where 
men work within sound of the cheerful bang- 
ing of hammers and breathe the clean fra- 


grance of brick and mortar and fresh-sawn 
wood, to see a little of union factory life, in 
shops amid the whir of machines and the 
searching exhalations of dye vats, and in the 
homes of union men and manufacturers, I 
found misunderstanding the normal relation 
of employer and union. Its fruit was sus- 
picion—needless suspicion. For, thinking over 
all I saw and heard, I fail to understand why 
employers, frankly telling the unions what 
they have explained to me, and union men, 
freely stating their point of view, cannot 
arrange a modus vivendt. 

A case in point is this: Visiting Danbury, 
Connecticut, on the advice of a union legis- 
lative agent, who pointed Danbury out as 
a typical union town, I called on a manufac- 
turer who bitterly condemned the Hatters’ 
Union, though he had once belonged to it 
himself. Danbury, it should be explained, 
produces more hats than any other town in 
the United States, and the owners of more 
than half the twenty factories there have 
risen from the operative’s bench. This 
manufacturer, among many incidents of union 
activity—pernicious, he now regards it—told 
me that after a recent strike in a competing 
Philadelphia hat factory, the union made a 
settlement granting a different scale of piece- 
work wages than was granted him on a cer- 
tain grade of hat. The harm was here: on 
the particular grade he produced he must 
pay his workmen a higher minimum price 
per dozen hats than the Philadelphia man, 
who thus could sell more cheaply. 

I asked a union leader to explain. 

“Any employer in town,” said he, ‘can 
have just the terms we made in Philadelphia. 
But no Danbury manufacturer wants them. 
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Our Danbury scale demands from seventy 
cents to a dollar and a quarter a dozen on 
certain varying grades. The Philadelphia 
price is now one dollar a dozen, a lump price, 
on all those grades. That’s the arrangement 
we prefer. The Philadelphia man prefers it. 
If Danbury would rather have the other, 
paying less than Philadelphia on some grades 
and more on others, I don’t see why they 
object to the Philadelphia bargain.” 

Now plainly there is a loose screw some- 
where in that situation, due to distrustful 
relations. Variety in wage scales might 
play serious mischief with business, but no 
reason exists why union employers and the 
union itself should fail to understand each 
other about it. 

So with arbitration. I heard much of 
an arbitration agreement the hatters of 
Danbury formerly had with the manufactur- 
ers—now no longer in force. 

“They will not arbitrate,’ said a manu- 
facturer; “they prefer to dictate.”’ 

“Why won’t you arbitrate?” I asked the 
union leader. 

“Easily answered,” said he; ‘‘we once did 
arbitrate—by agreement.” 

“Yes?” I assented. 

“Well, nine times out of ten we lost.” 

“Um-m-m,” I pondered. 

“One night,’ he went on, “I sat near the 
door of the conference room. The door was 
ajar. In the hall was a manufacturer and 
one of the arbitrators, and the arbitrator said 
‘Don’t bother to stay, Mr. Blank. You 
needn't worry. I'll see they don’t get any- 
thing!’ Then he came in, while the manu- 
facturer went home. The meeting was called 
to order, and I rose. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, 
‘this conference will stop right here. You,’ 
said I, ‘pointing to the arbitrator, ‘just told 
Mr. Blank you’d decided on this case before 
you heard what we had to say. We don’t 
want any such arbitration. If these are 
the methods we have to meet, we’d better 
fight.’ So we came away. Now we fight, 
and nine times out of ten we win! That’s 
why we don’t like arbitration, and perhaps 
that’s why some other unions don’t like it.” 

Here were employers accusing the union 
of arrogant dictation, and union men accusing 
employers of underhand methods. Each side 
was suspicious. 

But these two phases of the union question 
merely hint at the Danbury situation—worth 
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dwelling on here because already the town 
epitomizes what certain unions show signs of 
drifting to, though with anchors to windward: 
namely, the reputed English condition of 
industry—though I must say here that union 
men are slow to admit that England’s depres- 
sion is due to the unions at all. 

Danbury is a beautiful little Connecticut 
town, so cozily nestled among green hills that 
all its vistas are soft-lined and verdant. 
Quaint little tree-embowered cottages snuggle 
up to the hillsides, fringed with fruit trees 
and kitchen gardens. The main street is 
clean and sedate and old-fashioned; and the 
factories, all scattered, are tucked away one 
by one where they least offend the eye. To 
the outward sense the town is the sweet 
embodiment of prosperous New England 
homeliness. For about eight months in the 
year, in two seasons, the inhabitants, men and 
girls, make hats for the spring and fall trade; 
the idle months are devoted to the kitchen 
gardens and little farms. Savings are re- 
ligiously banked away. Slums are unknown. 
When the legislative agent sent me to Dan- 
bury he knew its allurements. One could be 
glad to live there. 

But industrially the town is far from 
pastorally calm. From bootblacks to manu- 
facturers every craft is organized, and the 
stores sell union goods. The boycott is as 
common as trade itself. When I arrived, 
the seventeenth factory out of twenty was 
being organized by dint of a strike, and such 
was the diplomatic atmosphere produced 
that the President of the National Hatters’ 
Union looked at me askance because he had 
seen me with a manufacturer’s son. The 
very air was electrically charged with union- 
ism—every citizen a partisan. In Danbury 
far more than in larger places unionism is a 
human drama. 

I went through factories. What I saw was 
this: briefly, rabbit fur blown, soaked, rolled, 
sized, dyed, pressed, baked, ironed, curled, and 
finished into derby hats by workers, who labor 
ten hours a day—nine on Saturdays—for 
about eighteen dollars a week. 

The two grave charges brought against the 
union which controls these workers—both 
women and men—were restriction of output 
and boycotting. The boycott is carried on 
against any Danbury hat that does not bear 
inside its band the label of the National 
Union. Word is sent to unions all over the 
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country to boycott unlabeled hats, and 
whenever a strike is on, and sometimes when 
an employer persists in running a “foul” or 
independent shop, special agents go forth to 
take personal charge of the boycott. The 
hatters reciprocate favors done by other 
unions by refusing to buy non-union goods 
themselves. This, of course, is the ordinary 
form of boycott carried on by the manufac- 
turing unions. Like the sympathetic strike in 
the building trades, it is their effective union 
weapon. ‘The label is a godsend to us,” 
said a union man to me with heartfelt enthusi- 
asm. The boycott, however, is not unfamiliar. 
The restriction of output was different. In two 
months’ study of the unions it was the first 
confessed system of definite restriction I had 
found tying workmen’s hands, with no pos- 
sible chance for “rushing.” 

Eight dozen a day: that is the union limit 
for a team of two men—“a fair day’s work,” 
the union calls it; ‘‘a lazy team’s stint,” say 
employers. 

“In this very shop,” said a manufacturer 
who had once been a union man, ‘‘finishers 
have sat on their benches and dangled their 
legs from two till four o’clock in idleness, their 
eight dozen finished at two o’clock, but 
afraid to go until four for fear the union would 
charge them with rushing. The extra hours 
they simply loafed away.” 

“Did they object ?” I asked. ’ 

“They wouldn’t dare,’ said he. ‘But 
that’s not all. In ‘foul’ shops in this town 
are machines called side-lathes, on which the 
derbies spin while the finishers smooth them 
with sandpaper. I have a couple, too— 
stored—covered with cobwebs. The union 
says I can use them if I'll pay the hand-work 
piece price for the hats turned out, though 
the machines can double the speed of the hand 
work or the top-lathe they permit. At that 
rate we can’t afford to use them. And what’s 
queer besides, the union wouldn’t let a side- 
lathe finisher take the double pay he’d get 
at the hand-work scale, though I don’t know 
who the extra pay would go to; or else it 
would make him stop work at noon, when his 
stint of four dozen was finished. Indirectly, 
but conclusively, they say the side-lathe 
sha’n’t be used. We're as badly off as Eng- 
land.” 

That night I met a labor leader at the union 
meeting room. 

“Hello,” said he; “‘what do they say of us?” 
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I asked him about the eight-dozen stint and 
the side-lathe wreathed in cobwebs. 

“Eight dozen,” he said, “is a fair day’s 
work, I know, for I’ve worked at the bench— 
it’s as much as two average men can do; 
and it’s just about what will give our people 
steady employment while the seasons are on. 
You know, we don’t work all the time. But 
let rushing begin! Men would overwork. 
Even now I know many a man worn out at 
thirty-five, with a system full of mercury from 
the sizing, or lungs all soggy with breathed- 
in bits of flying fur. The work wouldn’t go 
round, and a smaller force would work a 
shorter season. Then the manufacturers 
would lower the piece price;a man would have 
to do five or six dozen a day, or with the side- 


lathe even more, to make three dollars. The 
restriction’s for our good.” 
“Tt isn’t sound economics,”’ I said. ‘‘In 


the long run, business conditions will defeat 
you.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, with full compre- 
hension. ‘‘But when the economic law grinds 
away our defenses, if it can, one-fourth of 
our members here will be forced into idleness 
and poverty—at least, temporarily. It is my 
affair as a union man not to stand and watch 
the economic forces grind, but to help protect 
my neighbors and their families. Business 
may be selfishness; unionism isn’t. One 
manufacturer is pleased if he can freeze out 
another; it pleases me to see ——, who lives 
across the street, in fair prosperity. I don’t 
want to see his children barefoot in winter, 
as they were in the lockout days, when the 
manufacturers didn’t give a d—n if they 
starved.” 

I touched on the side-lathe question. Here 
the union man was not quite frank. He said, 
in face of the fact that the non-union factories 
use them, that the machine was of no ad- 
vantage: that side-lathed hats had also to be 
hand-smoothed and thus were finished no 
faster. Among union men I talked with in 
the shops and about the town, opposition to 
the machine was put on traditional grounds: 
the side-lathe forced expert workmen out of 
work. Accordingly the union was putting on 
a balancing drag: if union employers were 
undersold by “foul” shops using the lathe, did 
not the “foul” shops suffer from the boycott? 

Here was the crux: 

“Let them stop restricting,” said a manu- 
facturer. ‘“‘Let us run the side-lathe and 
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increase production at cheaper cost. A hat, 
after all, is a luxury, to be worn long or 
speedily thrown away as the pocket dictates. 
So more hats would be sold. Our export 
trade would grow. Export trade in staple 
styles would mean steady employment. The 
factories would run all the year. Every 
hatting town in the country would feel the 
impetus, and we’d hat the world.” 

I explained this typically American dream 
to a union man. 

“Pretty !’”” he said, “‘but the difficulty’s here: 
maybe the trade would grow, and maybe it 
eouldn’t. There’s plenty of chance for 
growth now, and plenty of foreign export 
from this very town. What they ask us is to 
try an cxperiment that will put a number of us 
out of work—for a time, at least. It’s not our 
business to make experiments with the bread 
and butter and the homes and wives and 
children of our members. Even if we were 
sure the expanded trade would eventually 
come, the adjustment would be slow, and 
meanwhile some of us would suffer. We 
won't allow it. If the manufacturers will 
show how the change can be made without 
throwing us out of work, we’ll consider it.” 

There is restriction, and the theory of 
restriction in a nutshell. Economic laws 
give place to human needs. No set of union 
men will volunteer to be the victims of the 
change; and no union will draft men to be 
the victims. 

Regard the next unfolding of the situation. 
Like smoking menaces onthe Danbury horizon 
are other hatting towns—notably Fall River, 
Massachusetts. Some of these towns are 
non-union; their factories, like the few ‘‘foul’’ 
shops in Danbury, use the side-lathe, and 
hire boys where the unions insist on men. 
Also, unlike the Danbury independent shops, 
they employ women at the dye vats, and at 
the. blowers and sizers, according to the 
Danbury people; keep superannuated help at 
miserable wages; and thus cut down the pay 
roll to the lowest figure. Where they com- 
pete with the Danbury factories they can 
undersell. Slowly, say the Danbury manu- 
facturers, these menaces are eating up the 
industry; just as English unions have allowed 
English industry to decline, the hatters’ 
union, they. say, will stupidly allow these out- 
side shops to steal away the Danbury trade. 
“They will kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” 
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“That’s a good theory,” said my ever-ready 
union man—this man is a man who thinks. 
‘* But the hard fact is that the union factories 
in this town are growing—selling more hats 
every year. We don’t believe Fall River is 
cutting in, and let me tell you we know the 
middlemen as well as the employers do. We 
make it our business to know them.” 

Incontestably the Danbury manufacturers 
are shackled, and moreover, they are plagued 
with petty dictations that irritate them more 
than would a blunt demand for more wages. 
They are incensed. On the union side is 
the realization of a human problem that 
appeals very little to employers, and it is to 
solve this problem—how to get the highest 
diffused prosperity—that they shackle, and 
bind, and annoy. There ought to be a com- 
mon understanding instead. 

“We must form a trust,” say manufacturers. 

“We had better eliminate the employer and 
conduct cooperative factories,’’say union men. 

In brief, both sides say, ‘‘Let the war go on.”’ 

Going from Danbury to non-union New 
Britain, for my legislative agent had sug- 
gested that I compare the towns, I found my 
quest in a measure in vain. There was no 
sound basis of accurate comparison. Con- 
ditions were different because the industries 
are different. An unsavory foreign quarter 
in New Britain had no counterpart in Dan- 
bury, for no Danbury mills hired the hundreds 
of immigrant Poles who labor in the colossal 
hardware factories of New Britain, as yet 
too ignorant and unskilled to make good 
union men. 

When I found that union Danbury, out of 
20,000 inhabitants, had 10,000 savings bank 
deposits, and non-union New Britain, out of 
30,000 inhabitants, 11,500 deposits, I also 
found that, after all, such a fact meant little. 
For through the New Britain post-office last 
year $500,000 was sent by recent immigrants 
back to their European homes. The unskilled 
labor in the mills there, moreover, is paid, an 
intelligent New Britain labor leader told me, 
fully as much as it is worth. So despite the 
difference in the towns, the foreign squalor 
apparent in places in New Britain as against 
the trig New England neatness of Danbury, 
the intended comparison fell through. 

From what I could 'earn from New Britain 
manufacturers, the industrial order in the fac- 
tories of the town is that old-fashioned order 
in which the employer says to the workman, 
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“T’ll give you work at such wages. Take it 
or leave it.”” He organizes his factory as a 
teacher would grade a class of schoolboys. 
With the Americans, who do the more skilled 
work, are Swedes, who, in the last generation, 
were immigrants; in yeasty America they 
have risen. Taking the lower places they 
have left vacant are the South-of-Europe 
people who are the immigrants of to-day. 
The better skilled workers are paid, some 
higher than the union scale in other towns, 
some lower; the wages probably average 
just as high, but they are scaled according to 
the workman’s ability. The foreigners are 
poorly paid. 

When I asked New Britain labor men 
why the factories were so little organized, 
they said: “The better men do not care to 
organize; they probably would gain nothing 
if they did.” 

“But if the foreigners are living on an un- 
American plane, why not organize them?” 

“We don’t want ’em. They’re too stupid. 
They couldn’t understand the union idea. 
We're waiting for the second generation— 
trained in American schools.” 

I asked a factory superintendent what 
attitude his corporation bore to the unions. 

“No attitude,” said he. ‘‘We place aman 
and pay him wages according to his ability. 
Whether he has a union card we do not in- 
quire. But treat with a union we will not 
and would not.”’ 

His is a factory whose story is the story of 
American business success, for its products 
go far afield and its profits are high. It can 
compete with the world. An operative of 
ability has opportunity to advance as far as 
his ability will permit; the slower will stay 
correspondingly far behind. The unskilled 
work is done by foreigners. This is the New 
Britain form of industry. 

Danbury is already brought to the reputed 
English condition, but it shows a diffused pros- 
perity. New Britain, though a strikingly 
American town in the one matter of inven- 
tions, yet shows the spectacle of colossal 
factories earning heavy profits for capital, 
and exporting to the ends of the earth, 
employing stupid foreign workers that, assimi- 
lated, will no longer work for the meager 
wages they now receive. It is past question 


which town best subserves ‘“‘American indus- 
try” in the common understanding of the 
term. But the two-sidedness of this matter 
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of “American industry,” the humin phase 
of it, exhibited in Danbury, as against the 
purely business side, I venture to emphasize 
by the following story, the most dramatic I 
have met in my studies of the labor problem. 
It makes clear the union feeling on the broad 
question. 

Two match-boxes lie on my desk, given 
me by officers of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union. The sides are of celluloid. 
One side reads, ‘Smoke no cigars that do 
not bear this label;” below is the union label 
in facsimile. The other side reads, ‘‘These 
cigars are not union made;” below is a list of 
widely advertised cigars. It is a form of 
boycott. 

‘What is the story?” I asked a label agent. 

“The story,” he said, “is that those cigars 
are made by the Trust. They are made by 
machines that roll them out at the rate of 
perhaps a thousand a day. A cigarmaker 
can make by hand perhaps 150.” 

“Would you stop the machines?” I asked. 

“No,” he thundered, “we can’t check 
mechanical progress—we don’t want to. 
We want cigarmakers to run the machines at a 
living wage. When the typesetting machine 
came in, the typographical union insisted that 
regular printers should run them at the regu- 
lar wages. The machines moved printing 
up a notch—they didn’t lower wages. But 
cigar-making machines are run by girls— 
children! And on starvation wages! That’s 
what we want to stop.” 

“Like child labor in cotton mills?” I asked. 

“Just!” he snapped. ‘Admit that a father 
among the unemployed, with young daughters 
earning from six to eight dollars a week on a 
cigar-making machine, under a coarse and 
perhaps vicious foreman—I could tell you 
tales—is not so pretty an American sight as 
a father earning eighteen dollars a week and 
keeping his children at school. That is what 
we work for—to help our children—to give 
them a better start, please God, than we had. 
Let the machines come in, by all means, but 
let us run them. Don’t fire us, to turn our 
fingers skilled at cigar-rolling, and good for 
nothing else, to idleness or to a new trade too 
late—and put our children in our places.”’ 

“Is that being done?” I queried. 

“Do those cigars sell?’’ he mocked. ‘Do 
people buy the —, and the —, and the —? 
Or didn’t you come by one of those brilliant 

stores where they sell a whole pocketful of 























machine-made cigars for a quarter and give 
you a ticket for a gold watch in the bargain ?”’ 

I ask him what he meant. 

“Within the last three months,” he said, 
“thirty new cigar stores owned by a single 
company have started in New York. Their 
lights at night make the brilliantest spot in 
many a block from Park Row to Harlem. 
They sell cigars —non-union Trust-made 
cigars—cheaper than any other stores in 
town: good cigars for six cents, ten-cent cigars 
for five cents, five-cent cigars seven for a 
quarter, cigarettes at cut prices. They give 
premiums, too, and are jammed with custom. 

“Well,” he went on, ‘‘the Trust controls them 
—not openly, but, you see, they sell the scab 
cigars for almost nothing. How long do you 
think it will take them to drive independent 

- stores from business? How long before one 
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company will make all the cigars in the 
country—by machines run by children and 
girls; and how long before one company will 
sell them all? Can’t you see a deadly force 
squeezing smaller the margin of comfort in 
the living of American labor?” 

“Won't the consumer gain?’ I asked. 

“A little,” he admitted, “‘a very, very little. 
You know where the gain will come. And 
now tell me if our struggle isn’t one where 
the public swings against us for the bribe of 
an extra cigar in every purchase and a coupon 
for a nickel-plated match-box? The union 
fights a righteous battle for a higher standard 
of American humanity—and it fights alone.” 

This human matter, this vital problem of 
the elevation of our people as a whole, labor 
and capital must discuss, and not in type- 
written letters ten words long. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE HABITS AND THE CHARACTER OF LARGE GROUPS OF 


PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY AT SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTS 
— ONLY THE NEW YORK “ FASHIONABLES” INDULGE IN DEMORALIZING PLEASURES 


BY 


JULIAN 


UR fashionables of New York and 

Newport have kept so strictly to 

themselves that, until last autumn, 
the public was in ignorance of their modes of 
living. The people knew only what they had 
read in the newspapers, or had learned by 
hearsay. But during August, and then 
merely for a month, these heirs to many of the 
greatest fortunes, estates and commercial 
enterprises abandoned their fortress-like 
mansions in Newport and played their parts 
freely side by side with the public during the 
race meeting at ‘‘the Springs’’—that is, at 
Saratoga. 

It was as if the stout walls of the houses 
of the very rich had melted away, leaving 
the people free to stare into the drawing 
rooms and gardens, the dining halls, the 
card rooms, and even the precincts to which 
madam and her daughter retreated for an 
afternoon siesta over a book or beside an iced 
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drink. For at Saratoga the porches of the 
cottages rented by the fashionables were but 
extensions of the porches used by those who 
paid but six dollars a day for board, and the 
garden of the millionaires was also the garden 
of the 1,500 poorer tenants of the caravan- 
serail. 

For nearly four weeks those who had 
boasted the greatest privacy became the tar- 
gets of 50,000 pairs of eyes during every day- 
light hour. They ate with the crowd, played 
at what the crowd played, drove where the 
hackmen ruled the road, sought shelter 
where the crowd registered its names above 
and below their own. In this they closely 
copied their exemplars, the aristocrats of 
Europe, who in like manner disport them- 
selves publicly at Ascot, at Homburg, at 
Monte Carlo and elsewhere. Like their Euro- 
pean models, they posed at Saratoga as the 
guardians of sport, the main support of polo 
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and the race course. And yet the backbone 
of the habits of the foreign nobles was missing 
at Saratoga, and our rich fellow-citizens 
proved but vain imitators—like so many 
actors playing the written parts of kings and 
nobles. For Europe has always known a 
separate upper class. People there do not 
stop to think of the remote time when there 
were no nobles or will be none. And the part 
of the nobles is one to which they were born. 
The supporting of pleasure and excitement 
is at once their duty, their trust and their 
heritage. To the masses all that they do 
seems becoming and natural. Even when 
they are seen to transgress the conventions 
of simpler folk the people merely shrug a 
shoulder and say ‘“‘they are different.”” And 
yet, as the years go on, these transgressions 
are more and more hidden behind the high 
walls of the aristocrats’ gardens and the thick 
fronts of their mansions. Such disregard 
for the opinions of the plain people as was 
exhibited in public at Saratoga last August 
was, I venture to sav, paralleled nowhere in 
Europe during the same season. 

And here was a public with a young and 
tender conscience largely of Puritan manu- 
facture, with a belief in the equality of man, 
and with the loud noise in its ears of a debate 
upon the best method of disciplining the trusts, 
of revising the tariff, which is the hothouse 
of millionairing, ot settling a great strike 
among the producers of a prime necessity 
of life. And this was a public with votes— 
wide-reaching, deep-probing, slow but very 
powerful votes. 

What these favorites of fortune did in Sara- 
toga may have seemed to the onlookers very 
European. Certainly, they knew it was not 
an American way of spending a vacation. It 
belonged to no part of our population, our 
country or our history. I have described the 
Saratogan scenes as constituting ‘‘an orgy 
of gambling,” and I cannot modify or better 
the phrase. The men gambled all day and far 
into the night, at stocks or poker in the morn- 
ing, at the races in the afternoon, at faro ina 
public gambling “hell” at night. Fathers, 
mothers, sons and daughters “played the 
races’’ together, fathers looked at their heirs 
at cards in the gaming house, young wives, 
young boys and young ladies were taken to 
dine in the gambling house (in a room com- 
manding a view of the faro and roulette 
tables), and occasional bets upon the roulette 
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wheel, while all waited to be served, were 
made by the men at these dinner parties to add 
piquancy to the evening’s diversions. I do 
not mean further to dwell upon this extra- 
ordinary outbreak or exposure of moral 
disease. Suffice it that when, at last, many 
of our most distinguished leaders of high life 
left their Fifth Avenue fastnesses to take their 
pleasures with the people, they chose as their 
comrades the jockeys, the tipsters and the 
bookmakers of the race track and the black- 
legs of the gambling houses. 

A stranger in America might easily have 
said, ‘‘This, then, is how Americans spend 
their summer holidays, and these are the 
morals of this people.’’ Even I, who had 
been abroad for seven years, might possibly 
have imagined that we had become demoral- 
ized by prosperity and success in war and that 
Saratoga properly represented the American 
watering place of today. 

But I was to learn better. I had gone to 
Saratoga from Vermont, and I returned to the 
same enchanted land to finish the summer. 
Of all places it was the best to see every phase 
and ingredient of American society taking its 
leisure. I have called it the Recreation State, 
but it is equally truly the American Tyrol. 
Here, as in the Tyrolean Alps, are the same 
rounded breast-like hills clad to their tops 
with soft rich cloaks of furry green. Here 
are similar lakes and lakelets (nearly all far 
more beautiful than those of Austria) lying 
among the green hills like great turquoises 
tossed upon puckered sheets of velvet. Here 
the white roads wind in the same errant way 
along the sides of these bosoms of Dame 
Nature and in the same way as in the Tyrol 
are met by wood roads and farm trails. Here 
are the summer hotels perched upon the 
shoulders of hills or set beside the edges of the 
dimpling lakes. The farmers take boarders 
and the villages are the rendezvous of strang- 
ers, so that far better than inthe older Tyrol 
is this place to see a nation’s people at play. 

Here, from all points west of New England, 
but principally from New York and New Jer- 
sey, come thousands upon thousands of 
summer vacationers. To judge of my right 
to make them pose as typical Americans, I 
may indicate their grades of income and com- 
fort by recording the fact that they are 
charged from ten dollars to fifty dollars a 
week—sums which comprehend a classifica- 
tion wide enough to take in the store clerk, 
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the traveling man, the partner in business, 
the teacher, the professor, the shopkeeper, the 
student and the suburban leader of society. 
There were three hotels around me, housing 
400 persons at a time, 1,000 in the entire 
season. I knew many of these and studied 
all of them—-at play, at rest, at meals, in their 
family circles and the men when apart from 
the women. 

Proudly and delightedly I say that the 
American has not changed, and the life of the 
fashionables at ‘‘the Springs’’ is not to his 
taste or likely soon to become so. Here 
were the young of both sexes by the score, 
and beside them were the men who had made 
their way and retired, as well as those who 
were still climbing the hill to success. It was 
after I had stayed at a hotel a month and left 
it, that I heard it said, about a former fellow- 
boarder, that “‘he liked to sit up over a game 
of poker whenever he could make up a party.”’ 
While I had been there he did not find any 
cronies, and so I never saw or knew a single 
gambling game being played by any of the 
thousand persons around me. The young 
people danced every night and rowed, fished, 
drove or climbed the hills every day, invari- 
ably in parties from six to twenty, excluding 
all possibility of evil. The men walked, 
fished, swam, drove, and in the evening played 
cards and read newspapers in the public rooms 
of the hotels. The card games were whist, 
euchre, hearts. The matrons read novels, 
knitted, visited one another, gave teas, went 
out driving, climbed the smaller hills— 
reveled in the joy of living without servants 
and the cares of their houses. Bowling was 
a daily amusement for some, and at one hotel 
baseball was often played—by regular 
‘nines,’ by the boarders, even by the young 
ladies against the young men, in one instance. 

There was not a single theme for scandal 
between June 1st and September 15th. In 
none of these hotels did the thoughtless be- 
havior or the misconduct of any man or 
woman, boy or girl (except in the case of a 
boat-keeper—and he merely got drunk), pro- 
vide gossip or arouse censure among this 
thousand of Americans. I was astonished to 
note that the only persons suspected of love- 
making and habituated to the least-lighted 
corners of the porches in the evenings were 
in every case the young widows. The rela- 
tions of the boys and girls and of the young 
men and young women were invariably those 
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of playmates and good companions. I had 
reason to watch this phase of summer life 
very anxiously and closely, and I write with 
the utmost confidence and knowledge. Out- 
door sports, co-education, life at large resorts, 
and the strong and startling growth of inde- 
pendence among women, have greatly de- 
veloped this condition in the seven years I 
have been absent. Apparently only the men 
of the South now feel obliged to play the cour- 
tier to every lady, and only the ladies from 
below Mason and Dixon’s line still permit the 
practice. 

Though I chronicle a grade and degree of 
virtue nowhere else to be found in such broad 
simplicity and purity (except as the sexes 
meet innocently in Ireland), I saw much the 
same condition in Summerville, S. C., last 
winter, and also at Lakewood, N. J. In 
Vermont there was an intensification of that 
democracy which is the pride of most Ameri- 
cans. The visitors from the cities gave them- 
selves no airs because of birth or wealth or 
social success, but tempered their democracy 
by allowing it to bring together only those 
who were congenial to one another—except 
in dancing, eating,and the arrangement of 
outdoor games, when all came together in 
equality and good-fellowship. The natives 
caricatured democracy and made it nauseous; 
in fact, they outraged it by constantly insist- 
ing upon their “rights,” as if they were aristo- 
crats at heart. This strange and repellant 
feature of a decadent Americanism requires 
an article for itself. 

Both Summerville and Lakewood held 
wealthier persons than any I was with in 
Vermont. At Summerville there was no gam- 
bling with cards and no interest in the stock 
market. In Vermont I do not recall more 
than three persons who turned first to the 
stock quotations on getting the day's news- 
paper. In Lakewood the rise and fall of 
stocks was of extreme interest to a few--but 
only to a few. Lakewood was the only place 
at which I saw women drink, and wines and 
spirits served at meals, and there it was not a 
general custom. Thus, during eight months 
of this year of grace, I have seen practically 
every representative sort of American folks 
who can afford to take vacations. And the 
New York fashionables, with a small handful 
of rich Western speculators as their imitators, 
are the only ones who find pleasure in for- 
bidden fields. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE PERSONALITY AND THE WORKING HABITS 
OF COL. JOHN JACOB ASTOR— THE AMERICAN FAMILY THAT 


HAS SHOWN A CONSERVING GENIUS IN 
BY 


EVERY GENERATION 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


NE day not long ago a marine engineer 

() received a polite letter asking him to 
call at the office of the Astor Estate. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor wished to consult him. 

“T’ll have to go all dressed up,” he said to 
his wife. 

“T should think so,’ was the decisive 
reply. “‘Put on your best things or you'll 
look out of place.” 

The mechanic, painfully arrayed in unac- 
customed starch, arrived at the office, which 
he found to be an unpretentious two-story 
double brick building on a side street leading 
from Broadway. The only indication of 
possible wealth were a number of massive 
iron bars guarding the front windows, similar 
to those sometimes found in front of banks 
or deposit vaults. On the inside were glass 
partitions, and counters with little brass- 
barred windows, and several serious-faced 
clerks poring over account books. One of 
these asked his name, and conducted him 
up a short flight of stairs. 

The mechanic looked about him and saw 
a dingy, uninteresting interior with a common- 
place safe. At the head of the stairs was a 
small room with several doors leading into 
various other rooms. Into one of these he 
was ushered. The only occupant was a tall 
man with an erect military bearing. The 
apartment was plainly furnished with a roll- 
top desk, several bookcases, a centre table, 
and three or four plainly framed pictures. A 
red carpet covered the floor. The only out- 
side light came from two windows opening 
into a very narrow court. Out in this court 
nothing could be seen but a blank, white wall. 
Of the busy street only a few yards away 
there was no sign. Even the din of traffic 
from Broadway was faint. 

The tall man was bending over a blue- 


print spread out upon the table. He glanced 
up as the clerk said: 

‘Mr. Astor, this is Mr. So and So. 
an appointment with you, I believe.” 

Mr. Astor wished to see him about the 
details of an invention he was perfecting. 
The blue-prints revealed a comprehensive 
plan for a new marine steam turbine which 
Mr. Astor had made. The engineer listened 
carefully, but he scarcely could conceal his 
amazement at the thorough knowledge of 
marine mechanics exhibited by Mr. Astor. 
He was quick to realize that the new turbine 
promised to be a radical improvement over 
the one in common use. When he went 
home that afternoon his wife awaited the 
description of his call. 

“Tell me about it,” she said. ‘‘What did 
he look like? Was his office full of fine 
things ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Then what did you see, John?” 

“I saw a man,” came the answer slowly, 
“and a mighty clever man, too. If he wasn't 
rich, the world would be richer. I tell you, 
Mary, if John Jacob Astor’s hands weren't 
tied by so much wealth and so many social 
obligations, he’d make an entirely different 
sort of name.” 

Col. John Jacob Astor may be described as 
“traveler, author, soldier, inventor,’ and he 
has earned all these titles. He has a passion- 
ate fondness for outdoor sports, and he keenly 
enjoys automobiling. His palatial yacht, 
the well-known Nourmahal, is put to good use 
during the summer, and her owner often 
makes extensive cruises, but it is safe to say 
that very few men, even of those compelled 
to labor for their living, work harder. He 
has under his care the administration of an 
estate valued at almost two hundred millions 


He has 
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of dollars. The greater part of it is in realty. 
Although Colonel Astor has a staff of careful 
lieutenants who look after the details, many 
decisions are daily required of him. The 
extent of the Astor holdings in New York City 
is graphically expressed in the words of an 
impressionable French visitor, who wrote 
home, apropos of American millionaires: 


There is a fascination in his (John Jacob Astor’s) 
vast wealth that lifts it beyond the commonplace 
riches of other American millionaires. True, it is 
real estate, but, voz/a/ it is not a single house, nor a 
score, but whole streets and avenues of houses. 
There are blocks and half-blocks, brick tenements 
and marble palaces, great vacant spaces worth 
fortunes, and buildings so clustered together that the 
sight of the blessed earth has passed forever. This 
man, this individual, who has only two arms and 
two legs and only one head, yes, and even a limit 
to his capacity of enjoyment, could stroll down 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, and stretching his arms 
hither and yon, say, ‘‘Mine! mine, all mine!’’ 


Because of his war record Colonel Astor is 
nearer to the people than any other man of his 
class. It will not soon be forgotten that at 
the outbreak of the war with Spain in 1898 
he was one of the first to offer his services to 
the Government in many ways, placing his 
splendid yacht at the disposal of the Navy 
Department, and equipping, at his own 
expense, a battery of artillery for service in 
the Philippines. The equipping of the battery 
(which, by the way, made an enviable record) 
was the tribute of his wealth, but the offering 
of his services on the field of battle was a 
tribute of his manhood. Apropos of Colonel 
Astor’s share in the attack on Santiago is the 
following anecdote told by one of the war 
correspondents in the field: 


In ’98, during those hot sweltering days so preg- 
nant of import to the American troops arrayed in 
the jungle before Santiago and El Caney, that I saw 
a number of half-naked soldiers, crouching in the 
tall grass, begin to move restlessly, and a whisper 
passed from man to man down the panting line. 
There were bullets moving, and the air seemed full 
of the curious singing noises which accompany the 
deadly Mauser ball in its flight. 

To raise one’s head was to invite disaster, but 
above the waving tufts of green appeared one and 
then another until at least a score of men were gaz- 
ing intently toward a little knoll on the right flank. 

“That’s not him,’ I heard a corporal mutter in- 
credulously. 

“Course it is,’’ replied his next neighbor. “I 
guess I know Colonel Astor. I saw him in Tampa 
before we left. Say, did you hear he has given a 
whole battery, guns and all, to the Government for 
use in the Philippines ?’’ 

“He'll give his life too if he don’t get off that 
knoll,”’ was the grim reply. ‘‘ Fancy a man with his 
money fighting down here, and risking fever. 
Humph! If I had io 





“Lie down, men!’ sternly commanded an 
officer, 
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The line of heads slowly dropped from sight, 
but each man, before he vanished in the grass, 
snatched another glance at the tall erect figure in 
the mud-stained khaki uniform which interested 
them far more at that moment than did the Spanish 
enemy or Spanish bullets. 

It was the human interest in a man whose 
patriotism rested heavier in the scale than vast 
wealth or social position or life itself. 


It is interesting to pass a day in the little 
two-story building in Twenty-sixth Street, 
near Broadway, the headquarters of the Astor 
Estate, and watch the noiseless revolutions of 
its wheels of business. There is an air of 
repose strangely inconsistent with the large 
interests so quietly controlled. Colonel Astor’s 
day’s work is exacting and would be difficult 
to a less competent man. During the winter 
he visits his office five days a week, generally 
spending six or seven hours either there or 
in attendance at board meetings. Since 
he is a director in many of the great financial 
institutions, including such well-known con- 
cerns as the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Equitable Life Insurance Society, 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
(Trustee) Illinois Central Railway, Mercantile 
Trust Company, Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, Astor National Bank, the Plaza 
Bank, National Park Bank, and the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, as well as numerous 
smaller corporations, it will be seen that his 
duties as a board member are by no means light. 

His staff of lieutenants consists principally 
of a triumvirate acting as trustees of the 
Astor Estate. These three men, one of whom 
is a noted New York real estate operator, 
attend to all the details of the business under 
Colonel Astor’s direct supervision. Assisted 
by a corps of minor officials they collect the 
rentals, see after repairs, make investments, 
and yearly add to the enormous wealth of the 
estate. In addition to the triumvirate, there 
is a private secretary who has supervision of 
Colonel Astor’s personal affairs. The secre- 
tary’s principal task is to attend to the large 
mail and to see that certain instructions 
received from his chief are carried out. 

The daily mail of a man in John Jacob 
Astor’s position offers a study in human 
nature. From sixty to seventy-five letters 
are received every twenty-four hours, and of 
this number at least one-half are begging 
letters pure andsimple. He is a shining mark 
for the shafts of every person either too lazy 
or too strong to work honestly for his living. 
The requests for financial assistance are not 
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limited to the United States, but come from 
all over the world. One letter, which is kept 
as a curiosity, is a gem. It was dated at 
Stockholm, Sweden, and ran as follows: 
Mr. JouHn Jacos Astor, 

Richest Man in all the World, 

New York, U. S. A. 

Honored Sir:— 

I would like you to send me at once 30,000 
thalers; a mere bagatelle to you, but a fortune to 
me. Send the check at once as I need the money 
very bad. 

Y’rs to command, 

In the same mail came a long letter, evi- 
dently from one unaccustomed to a pen, 
describing in glowing terms the recent dis- 
covery of a gold mine in Canada. The writer 
said that he alone knew the location, that he 
had had the quartz analyzed and found it 
to be extremely rich, and that he would let 
Mr. Astor in on the ground floor if he would 
advance the working capital. A request for 
an immediate advance of five thousand dollars 
for preliminary expenses formed the contents 
of the closing paragraph. 

Another letter, written from an uptown 
address, contained a pathetic appeal for money 
to enable the writer to send his invalid wife 
to the country. The sum asked for was 
modest—only twenty-five dollars; but on 
investigation—for it was one of the appeals to 
which consideration was given—the address 
was found to be that of a saloon. 

In the nature of the case very few of these 
letters reach Colonel Astor. If he gave them 
his personal attention his time would be fully 
occupied to the exclusion of his business. If 
he granted every request, even his vast wealth 
would not suffice. The legitimate demands 
upon his purse for charity are very large, and 
he responds to them regularly. 

A student, principally of scientific subjects, 
from his boyhood, Colonel Astor has given 
much time to invention. His interest in good 
roads led him to construct and patent a 
contrivance for removing the pulverized 
waste material from macadam roads by 
means of an air blast. The invention was 
exhibited at the Columbian Exposition and 
attracted favorable comment. 

His next venture, not so practicable, was a 
device, based on thoroughly scientific prin- 
ciples, to enable farmers to water their fields 
at will. The idea involved the removal to 
the upper and cooler atmosphere, through a 
closed conduit, of a volume of warm, moist 
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air, which would be condensed and precipi- 
tated as a rain. 

His latest mechanical invention, which 
promises to be of practical utility, and 
which bears international patents, is his 
marine turbine engine, to drive vessels at 
high speed. It has no stationary parts other 
than the journals and foundation frames 
which carry it, the casing of the turbine 
revolving as well as the shaft, but in an oppo- 
site direction. Itis proved that the extremely 
high speed required in other turbines is a 
disadvantage which the Astor device cor- 
rects. The speed is reduced one-half but the 
same power is retained at the propellers. 

Colonel Astor is an ardent sportsman, too. 
He is intensely intereste¢ in outdoor athletics, 
and is a devotee of the automobile. The 
extensive breeding stables established by his 
father at ‘“Ferncliff’” he still maintains, 
although he now raises high-class hackneys 
instead of racers, as formerly. His yacht is 
an ocean steamer in miniature, and she is 
placed in commission for his use every sum- 
mer. He shows his interest in yachting by 
presenting yearly for competition what are 
known as the Astor cups. 

His latest innovation in athletics is the 
building of an extensive and costly athletic 
court at ‘‘Ferncliff.” It is of one story, but 
it covers a great deal of ground. Under the 
one roof are a swimming pool sixty-five feet 
in length, two squash courts, a tennis court, 
a rifle range, a bowling alley, a billiard room, 
dressing rooms, and a number of bedrooms 
for guests. It is intended to hold house 
parties during the winter and to enjoy what 
are practically outdoor sports under cover. 

Colonel Astor has written a novel, too, 
entitled ““A Journey in Other Worlds,” a semi- 
scientific work of fiction, which attracted not 
a little attention here and abroad. 

This glimpse of the man who is now the 
manager of the great Astor estate shows the 
safe quality that has distinguished the family 
to a preéminent degree. It has been con- 
spicuously rich longer than any other Ameri- 
can family, and a great, if not the greater 
part, of the Astor fortune has been kept in 
real estate. It is essentially a real estate 
fortune, for it grew to its great proportions 
by the rise of land on Manhattan Island. 
The conserving genius of the family is as 
noteworthy as the accumulating genius that 
has distinguished so many Americans. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON HIS TOURS 


HOW MR. ROOSEVELT MEETS AND TALKS WITH THE PEOPLE—THE 


CHARACTER OF THE MAN 


IN HIS SPEECHES—HIS EARNESTNESS AND 


HIS ORATORY—HIS WHOLE-SOULED ENJOYMENT OF HIS WEARING TASK 


LINDSAY DENISON 


WHO FOR FOUR YEARS HAS ACCOMPANIED MR. ROOSEVELT ON HIS JOURNEYS 


Illustrated from stereoscopic photographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


HE brazen clamor of ‘Hail to the 
Chief’”’—usually the band is more 
remarkable for earnest effort than 

for harmony—stops at the signal of the 
chairman’s upraised hand. The chairman, 
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ANSWERING THE SALUTATIONS AT LOWELL, 
MASSACHUSETTS 





his voice nearly always shaking because he 
knows that the supreme moment of his life 
has come, casts aside the fervid oration of 
introduction he has prepared and shouts: 

“Gentlemen! I have the honor to intro- 
duce the President of the United States!” 

There is instant uproar. The band revives. 
The drums and the trumpets make many 
noises and as much as they can. Flags and hats 
and handkerchiefs wave above the heads of 
the people. The President rises and stands 
at the rail. The noise is doubled. He bows. 
It is a nod of greeting in all directions; a man 
might greet his familiar friends so. The noise 
is tripled. He raises one hand or both. Im- 
mediately there is silence in front of him. Off 
toward the edge of the audience the noise 
dies more slowly. He does not wait for it to 
die altogether. And so the President begins 
to speak. 

It is easy for the reporter to fall into the 
way of using the phrase ‘“‘ringing speech.”’ 
But the President’s voice always rings when 
he speaks. It has a peculiar timbre, especially 
when he is speaking in the open air, which 
has the effect of metallic vibration. There 
is no sweetness in that ring. Nor does it aid 
directly in making his words distinctly heard. 
But it is penetrating. The sound, if not the 
words, goes to the farthest part of the crowd. 
It catches the attention of each man and 
woman, and in time even of the small boy. 
After that everybody hears what the President 
is Saying. 

In running back over the memory of four 
years of following Mr. Roosevelt on his speak- 
ing tours, as candidate for the governorship 
of the State of New York, as Governor and 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, and as 
President, it has been impossible not to re- 
mark the most striking trait of the man as a 
public speaker—no matter what his subject 
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or his situation. It is his intensity. He 
‘goes at his audience hard.”’ He is uttering 
today. many of the identical expressions of his 
ideals of citizenship which he uttered in his 
campaign for the governorship in 1898. He 
says ‘‘the three cardinal, commonplace, old- 
fashioned virtues of common-sense, common 
honesty and common courage’”’ with as much 
earnest, almost angry aggressiveness, now as 
then. He holds his left elbow loosely braced 
against his side and his hand out horizontally, 
and pounds away in the outstretched palm 
with a vehemence which it is hard for a 
stranger to his ways to believe does not pro- 
ceed from a fresh discovery of the ideas. He 





f drives his ideas home, almost roughly. 
It is this earnestness, this almost desperate HIS VOICE REACHES TO THE FARTHEST LIMITS OF 
determination that he shall not be misunder- THE CROWD 


stood; that his hearers shall be convinced that 
the other side of the question is untenable, 
and as trivial and as wicked as he believes the 
other side of all questions to be, that makes 
f him a great campaigner. People come to 
hear him out of curiosity, because he is Presi- 


S . . . . 
dent, just as curiosity brought them to see 
. him when he was fresh from the Santiago 





campaign and was a candidate for Governor. 
Now, as then, before he is done talking to 
FF them, their curiosity is satistied; to their 
visual memory of the man is added the con- 








4 viction that he is honest to the backbone. 
* Those who follow the President hear com- 
ments that seem to diverge a great deal. 
¥ About two-thirds of those who leave a mass 
‘» meeting giving voice to their opinions say: 
- ‘ He is awful ordinary looking, ain’t he? But 
" any one can see he is honest.’’ The other EEE LER EE Es ee 
h third say: ‘“‘ How fine he looks when he says 
" those things!”” They all mean the same 
d thing, though they express it so differently. 
1 While Theodore Roosevelt is speaking, the 
e one evident thing is that a man is speaking 
1. to his fellow-men with a man’s earnestness 
4 and aman’s fearlessness. Nor is it too much 
’ to say that that impression, and the willing- 
m ness and. ability to back it up with deeds, 
are Mr. Roosevelt’s political stock in trade. 
™ The President is not a phrase-maker by 
” profession. Sometimes, as much to his own 
Pp surprise as to that of his following, he strikes 
A a note in his public speeches which is epi- 
¥s : grammatic—such, for instance, as in his speech 
* in Fitchburg a few weeks ago, when he said, 
. addressing the Civil War and Spanish War 
t veterans before him: HE GOES AT HIS AUDIENCE HARD 
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DELIVERING HIS SPEECH ON THE TRUSTS 





“Times change; weapons change; tactics . 
change—the spirit of the American soldier 
does not change!” 

It is easy to remember just how the Presi- 
dent said that thing. He was leaning far out 
over a platform rail, making quarter-circle 
gestures with his extended right forearm, 
looking straight into the faces of the men to 
whom he was talking. They were following 
his words so closely—when the President 
looks toward a man as he speaks it is almost 
impossible for that man not to believe that 
the President is not addressing him and him 
alone—that they neither applauded nor 
cheered. But the multitude behind them 
cheered. The President’s hand went up 
with the quick motion of one who would 
signal an approaching horseman to stop 
short. 

“Wait, wait!’’ he cried, shaking his head. 
“Let me finish !”’ 

With a laugh of sympathy for the impulsive 
sincerity of the man’s desire to have his say 
out at the expense of applause, they quieted 
down again and listened to him. Some such 
incident, not always quite so marked because 
the President seldom says anything so much 
in the oratorical style, happens at almost 
every public meeting that he addresses. 

No man who had a pride in his oratory 
could find it in his heart to spoil a period as the 
President does every time he is applauded 
before he has developed to the full the idea 
he is expressing. But the trait is thoroughly 
consistent with the dogged grinding drive 
with which Mr. Roosevelt hammers home his 
homilies; it adds mightily to the conviction 
that he is altogether sincere. 

Because Theodore Roosevelt made _ his 
political beginnings in ways in which no poli- 
tician had ever done things before, we heard 
a great many people say that he was ‘“‘an 
able sort of man, but no politician.” We 
hear less of that sort of talk now. But 
we hear even yet that he is no public speaker. 
In the same sense that he does not usually 
utter musical, balanced sentences that carry 
his audience along with them, oblivious to all 
except the speaker’s voice, the President is not 
a great public speaker. But in that he con- 
vinces his audiences that he tells the truth as 
he sees the truth, and does the right as it is 
given to him to see the right, he is eminently 
successful. 

When the President is speaking to a great 
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crowd, therefore, there is seldom any pro- 
longed applause. The word ‘cheers’ and 
‘‘applause”’ in brackets in the printed reports 
of his speeches mean spontaneous outbursts 
of approval which have been checked by the 
desire to know what the President is going to 
say next. Now and then, when the interrup- 
tion comes at a pause in both thought and 
words, he will take breath while the audience 
has its way. But that is not often. 

Those who hear Mr. Roosevelt speak for the 
first time are apt to think that he has a sore 
throat or that his. voice is exhausted. He 
has a way of letting his vocal control get away 
from him when he is making a telling point. 
of which he is conscious as a telling point. 
At such times his voice rises to something very 
like a falsetto. In conversation, when he is 
making such points much more freely than 
in a public speech, the same raising of the 
pitch of his voice is much more frequent. 
Yet it is not really a vocal defect. It is the 
speaker’s unconscious signal of a _ good- 
humored crisis in his argument. It is his 
chuckle at a joke which the audience will 
laugh at when its turn comes. 

It must never be forgotten by students of 
the President’s public utterances that he is a 
man who must always, because of the neces- 
sary dignity of his place, keep his inborn sense 
of humor under control. President Roose- 
velt’s humor is perhaps a more strongly 
marked characteristic in him than the humor 
of any President since Abraham Lincoln, 
though it is of an entirely different sort from 
Lincoln’s. In his conversation every utter- 
ance bristles with altogether original expres- 
sions, rich in irony and invective. It is fair 
to quote an example. In speaking of a cer- 
tain political opponent of great ingenuity he 
said recently: 

“Don’t speak of him as my enemy. I like 
him. He is interesting. It is pleasant to see 
how many ways he has of not doing the thing 
he has not exactly promised to do.” 

And again: 

“Oh, I think Brother ——-—— is a sincere 
friend. But his money nerve is very sensi- 
tive. If he acts peculiarly when it twitches, 
we must find a way to forgive him.” 

A man who talks with his friends, who 
talks to himself, who thinks, in such a 
Strain, must keep a firm grip on himself when 
he speaks in high places. We are pretty well 
past speaking of Theodore Roosevelt’s lack of 
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“HE DRIVES HIS IDEAS HOME ALMOST ROUGHLY” 





AS MUCH EARNEST CONSIDERATION GIVEN A SMALL 
CROWD AS A LARGE ONE 
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self-control; we are beginning to realize 
that he controls far, far more than is within 
the comprehension of most of our public men. 
The break in his speaking voice means, per- 
haps, that he has made up his mind to let 
himself go—just so far. 

Roughly calculating, the President 
traveled about thirty thousand miles in the 
last four years making public speeches. He 
is just as eager for this sort of work today as he 
was at the beginning. He is more eager. In 
the beginning he did not know exactly what 
he could do. He knows now that he will have 
an attentive audience wherever he goes. 
And he enjoys himself on his public tours. 
It could be nothing but a joy to any man of 
competent physique to find the enthusiasm of 
the American people rising strong and clear to 
meet him wherever he goes. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not like everybody. There is a certain 
type of man, represented, perhaps, by one in 
every thousand, whom he would like very 
well to see wiped off the earth. But he likes 
most folks. Helikesthe average man. And 
after all there is no way of striking the average 
of the whole people of the United States 
quite so satisfactorily as by going out in a 
special train and having them all come down 
to the railroad station to meet you. The lazy, 
the indifferent, the ostentatiously cynical stay 
at home. But the average natural man and 
woman of quick emotions come to the meet- 
ing and hear and let themselves be heard. 

Mr. Roosevelt has found that by standing 
in the presence of great gatherings of such 
people he gains their confidence. He knows 
them and they know him. The 


has 


more of 
such mutual self-confidence that can be estab- 
lished, so he feels, the better for the country. 
For if he makes mistakes as President, the 
people wili know that the mistakes were made 
in good faith, and they will rather join with him 
in correcting the error than devote themselves 
to the throwing of stones. So it is that after 
a day of many speeches and of the utmost 
physical hardship—heat and rain, and jostling 
crowds, and jolting rides in springless car- 
riages—the night will find the President keen 
and merry and warm-hearted toward all the 
world: for the simple reason that all day long 
he has been face to face and hand to hand 
with real Americans. In the highest sense o! 
the word he has felt the pulse of the people 
and knows that it is as healthy as his own. 
At the end of such a day his voice rings more 
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clearly. The slap of his fist in his hand as 
he marks the conclusion of an argument is 
sharper. The sweep of his arm, brushing 
aside a fallacy, is more decisive and inclusive, 
The most unsympathetic of human beings 
cannot help feeling that the President likes 
the people even better than the people like 
the President. 

This is true in spite of the difficulty of the 
ordeal which confronts the President when he 
is called upon to make a short speech— 
a speech of from three to ten minutes in 
length. Mr. Roosevelt’s one fear is the fear 
of being misunderstood. This fear rises like 
a spectre in front of him when he tries to be 
very brief. The five-minutes’ speech, as Mr. 
Harrison and McKinley used it, was a quick, 
genial collection of epigrams with a local ap- 
plication. Mr. Roosevelt would undoubtedly 
like to make such speeches, but the moment 
he starts on them he finds that he must first 
come to a common understanding with his 
audience. In getting at this understanding 
his time is consumed, and the train must move 
on. This sort of thing tears the nerves, and 
even Mr. Roosevelt cannot stand more than 
three or four days of it at a time without 
showing the strain. 

Fortunately, however, closely crowded days 
do not usually follow each other continuously 
on speaking trips. There is always a day in 
every three or four when there are but one or 
two speeches and an opportunity for a full 
and exhaustive treatment of the subject in 
hand. It is on such days that one realizes the 
change that the last four years have worked 
in Mr. Roosevelt as a public speaker. Such 
a day, for instance, was that in Boston, late in 
August, when he spoke before an audience in 
Symphony Hall. All things combined to lend 
inspiration. The hall itself, one of the latest 
built of those beautiful public buildings in the 
construction of which Boston is leading the 
whole country; the audience, a gathering of 
people of higher average mental training than 
could have been gathered into a public meet- 
ing anywhere else in the country; the day, 
one which had begun in the intellectual and 
patriotic, if frosty-clear.enthusiasm of Nahant 
and had been continued in the rougher and 
less calculated approval of Lynn’s public 
Square. It was the place and time for a sum- 
ming up. There was no need for the pre- 
liminary step of convincing his hearers of his 
sincerity. The President knew that these 
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people had known him and had approved of 
him long before they ever dreamed that he 
would one day hold high public office. There 
was no need in an atmosphere so clearly 
sympathetic as this of an introductory clear- 
ing away of misconceptions. 

With his hands behind his back most of the 
time, sometimes gesturing by way of setting 
one situation or one phase of his subject 
more clearly against another, Mr. Roosevelt 
talked to that great audience as though it 
were one man and that man representative of 
all that is best in this people. Words came 
without calling or choosing. The high ability 
of the audience to appreciate what it was 
receiving had its reflected effect. There was 
no holding back for the dullard or the ignorant. 
The higher the strain of thought, the loftier 
the ideal, the higher mounted the power of 
expression. The audience became tense with 
intellectual delight and with warmth of affec- 
tion for the man who was proving himself. 
Time and again, in one quarter of the hall or 
another, the irresistible impulse to break out 
in cheers burst the tense strain of attention. 
Each time, so well was that attention concen- 
trated on the speaker, he held it, not by throw- 
ing out his hand or by breaking off to ask for 
silence, but by the slightest motion of the 
head, the straightening of a finger. For forty 
minutes was the oration continued — forty 
minutes of uninterrupted eloquence. At its 
end there was no man in the place who dared 
to say to himself that Theodore Roosevelt 
was not an orator. 

Yet a month later, in a little Eastern 
Tennessee village of two houses, a store and 
a watering tank, when the President cut a 
five-minutes’ opportunity for a speech to a 
one-minute apology for not making a speech, 
merely because he wanted time to exchange 
pleasantries with three tow-headed young- 
sters who reminded him of his own brood at 
Oyster Bay, he was not one bit less in sympa- 
thy with his crowd than he was in Symphony 
Hall in Boston. 

The succession of blaring discordant bands, 
the succession of gasping and overcome chair- 
men, and the succession of cheering multi- 
tudes, may seem unendingly monotonous 
and wearisome to the newspaper reader, but 
to the President, an American discovering © 
Americans, and discovering himself to them, 
there is no monotony in them and no weari- 
ness. 
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THE LECTURE HALL SEATING 1,400 PEOPLE 
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NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE 
MASSES 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—HOW IT 
ACTS BOTH AS INVESTIGATOR AND POPULAR TEACHER OF THE FACTS 
IT POSSESSES—THE ALMOST LIMITLESS POSSIBILITIES OF ITS FUTURE 


BY 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


ASSOCIATE CURATOR AT THE MUSEUM 


HEN one day a gentleman from 

New York was in the natural his- 

tory department of the British 

Museum, in London, he was congratulated, 

to his great astonishment, by a member of the 

museum staff upon having in his own city the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

“Tm looking forward,” went on the 
Englishman, “with more pleasure than I 
can express to seeing your institution. In 
fact, I intend going to America shortly with 
that end in view.”’ 

Soon after reaching home the American 
visited the handsome building on Seventy- 
seventh Street which, beautiful as it is, is 
only a prophecy of the completed American 
Museum, and he says he understands now 
the foreigner’s enthusiasm. The mass of the 
American public know as little of this insti- 
tution and its varied and important work as 





he did. The high scientific standing of the 
museum is acknowledged, but its popular 
success is not so fully realized. 

On December 22,1877, President Rutherford 
B. Hayes declared open to the public the 
first finished section of the museum. In con- 
formance with the original plan, which even 
now surprises one by its scope, section after 
section has been added until, in 1900, one- 
fourth of the projected structure was finished. 
I shall not attempt to describe this building 
and its contents, or its organization, or its 
continuous and healthy growth, but rather 
to show that the sums of money spent have 
brought a return in educational influences. 


SCIENCE AT THE MUSEUM 


No matter how popular the aims of any 
natural history museum may be, its most 
important equipment is the corps of scientists 
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in charge. Exhibits for public instruction, 


where every fact presented is accepted with- 


out question, must be arranged and labeled 


with scrupulous accuracy. Knowledge to 
this end can be gained only through original 
research. The educational value of a mu- 
seum’s collection, therefore, depends primarily 
on the collections which are available for 
study. Most of the museum’s collections 
are the objects of original research. They are 
acquired through donation, purchase or, more 
frequently, museum expeditions under direc- 
tion, often personal, of the scientific staff. 
Some idea of the museum’s activity in the 
field is given by the statement that during 
the year it has had exploring parties or 
collectors at work in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Martinique, Cuba, Bahamas, 
Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Virginia, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Wyoming, Dakota, 
California and Oregon, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Greenland, Siberia, Japan and China. 
The results of the study of the collec- 
tions thus made are often presented in 
the museum’s scientific publications—an 
octavo “Bulletin” containing some four 
hundred pages annually and now in its 
sixteenth volume, and quarto ‘‘Memoirs,” 
monographing some group or subject. Thus 
the results of the museum’s scientific work 
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Groups illustrating haunts, habits, and seasonal adaptation in color to environment 
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THE MUSEUM BUILDING IN 1881 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE BUILDING AT PRESENT 
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THE SOUTH 


Eventually the building will also face east, west 


become accessible to other students. These 
investigations are then often reflected in the 
public halls of the museum through the dis- 
play of additional exhibits. 

The use of these research collections is not 
restricted to the curators who have them in 
charge, but they are available for study by 
other scientists, who are always welcomed 
to the museum’s laboratories. Indeed, speci- 


PEARY’S MUSK-OX 


Secured by Lieutenant Peary on Bache Peninsula 


mens are often loaned to investigators in other 
parts of the country. 

Without dwelling further on the scientific 
side of the museum’s work, it may be said, 
briefly, that its equipment, both as regards 
the members of its scientific staff and the 
extent of the material available for investi- 
gation, compares favorably with that of the 
other leading museums of the world. 

The recent Congress of Americanists, held 
at the museum October 20-25th, illustrates 
one phase of the museum’s cooperation with 
other scientific bodies. It is also the regular 
meeting place of several local scientific 
organizations, which use its collections freely. 
In return these societies deposit their own 
collections or libraries at the museum. 


THE POPULAR SIDE OF THE MUSEUM’S WORK 


The museum reaches the public first through 


its exhibition collections. These embrace 
mammals, including man, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, shells, corals, and other marine 
invertebrates, vertebrate and invertebrate 
paleontology, geology, mineralogy, and for- 
estry. In most of these departments the 
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museum’s exhibits are not excelled by those 
of any other institution in this country. 
And everything possible has been done to 
make the exhibits of the greatest practical 
value to the visitor not only by showing the 
natural relations of the objects displayed, 
but by illustrating the facts for which they 
stand. 

Professor Huxley’s description of a museum 
as ‘‘a consultative library of objects,’’ admir- 
ably expresses the ideal function of a mu- 
seum in its relations to people who visit 
museums as they turn to Professor Huxley’s 
works for information; but it does not include 
a museum’s relations to that infinitely greater 
class who come simply to wander idly through 
its halls. A museum’s exhibits must, there- 
fore, catch the attention of the objectless 
visitor; they must be interesting; they must 
appeal to sightseers as well as to fact-seekers. 

Each department meets this problem of 
making its collections self-explanatory in its 
own way, but as indicative of some of the 
methods employed I may describe briefly 
the exhibition collections of birds, with 
which, personally, I am more _ familiar. 
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These are four in number, and contain some 
12,000 specimens: (1) A collection of the 
birds of the world. (2) A collection of the 
birds of North America. (3) A collection of 
the birds found within fiftv miles of New 
York City. (4) Bird groups. No original 
features distinguish the first two exhibits. 
Both are general reference collections, but 
the separation of the birds of North America 
not only renders more easy the identification 
of any North American bird, but serves to 
illustrate the character and the composition of 
the American avifauna. Similarly, the col- 
lection of birds found in the vicinity of New 
York City makes identification easy, and 
shows, almost at one glance, the nature of 
our bird life. 

The last-named collection, however, is 
placed under two heads: (a) systematic and 
(b) seasonal. The first contains all the 
birds which have been recorded from within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York City; the 
second contains only the birds of the month. 
It is placed in two cases, one of which is 
devoted to what is known as “ Permanent 
Residents,’’ or those species which are repre- 











STONE’S CARIBOU 


A new specimen discovered in Alaska 


sented throughout the year, while in the 
other migratory birds are exhibited. In the 
month of February, therefore, this seasonal 
collection is composed of the ever-present 
‘“Permanent Residents,’’ and, in the case for 
migratory birds, the ‘‘ Winter Visitants,” or 
species which come from the North in the 
fall and return to their homes in the spring. 
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In March we look for the coming of the first 
spring birds from the South, and these ar« 
duly placed in the case of migratory specie: 
under the head of ‘March Migrants.’”’ Apri 
and May migrants are exhibited in a simila: 
manner, and as the ‘“‘ Winter Visitants”’ re- 
treat northward they are removed from ex 
hibition. This seasonal collection reflects th 
conditions in bird-life prevailing out-of-doors, 
and is an attempt, by narrowing the field oi 
possibilities, to simplify the visitor’s effort 
to name some local bird. He has only to 
search for the labeled representative of his 
bird among the birds of the month. Group 
labels and labels for each month of the year 
help to make this collection clear, and it is 
accompanied by an exhibit which explains 
terms used in descriptive ornithology in 
which are displayed a wide variety of bills, 
feet, wings, tails and feathers, each with its 
technical name. Photographs from nature 
of the nests and eggs of local birds, and a 
collection of the nests and eggs themselves, 
are also exhibited in this hall. 

The series of bird groups, which is not 
equaled elsewhere, illustrates the nesting 
habits of the species by facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the surroundings in which the nest is 
placed. Swamp, meadow, beach, cliff and 
tree-top are shown with convincing realism. 
These exhibits are extremely beautiful and 
therefore attractive, and the important facts 
they represent are thus brought to the atten- 
tion of many whose interest would not be 
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gained in any other way. Not only the nest- 
ing habits of birds are thus shown, but many 
other facts in their histories as well; for ex- 
ample, how the young conceal themselves, 
how they are fed, their growth and accom- 
panying changes of plumage, the relation 
between climate and color, the changes of 
color with season; explaining, for instance, 
how the bobolink becomes the reed-bird, or 
the brown summer ptarmigan becomes 
snowy white in winter. More economic in 
character are the collections of building 
stones and the Jesup collection of North 
American woods, which are often consulted 
by architects and builders. 

The museum also reaches the public through 
its lecture courses, given under the direction 
of its Department of Public Instruction, by 
its curators, through cooperation with the 
Board of Education of New York City and 
Columbia University. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is an institution 
in itself. At the museum its work consists 
mainly of the lectures to teachers delivered 
by Professor Bickmore Saturday mornings 
during the fall and spring terms. These 
lectures are repeated later throughout the 
State, and the stereopticon slides by which 
they are illustrated are distributed to fourteen 
normal schools and_ seventy-eight school 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF THE KOSKIMO INDIANS OF 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Ethnological group 


superintendents. In the year 1901, 23,000 
slides were thus delivered to educational cen- 
tres. The lectures by curators are usually 
based on the museum expeditions or exhibits, 
and are often descriptive of the manner in 
which the latter were collected, telling, there- 





HALF OF A GROUP REPRESENTING A SECTION OF BIRD ROCK, GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


The group contains seventy-three birds 
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TERRA-COTTA FUNERAL URNS 
Found at Xoxo, Southern Mexico, by a museum expedition 


RED FOXES GRAY FOX 


Specimen groups from a series illustrating the mammals of the vicinity of New York in their haunts 























fore, a side of their history which cannot 
readily be displayed. Laboratory work for 
nature study teachers, with the object of 
giving them a practical knowledge of scien- 
tific methods of identification, has been in- 
augurated ‘with marked success. 

To what extent does the public avail itself 
of these opportunities for instruction? The 
museum is open without charge of admission 
every week-day but Monday and Tuesday, on 
Tuesday and Saturday nights except during 
the summer, and on Sunday afternoon. On 
Mondays and Tuesdays, which are reserved 
for members, and students accompanied by 
teachers, the general public is admitted for a 
small entrance fee. During last year 361 
teachers with 4,959 pupils visited the museum, 
and the total number of visitors was 461,026. 
The attendance at lectures given during this 
period was 76,021. 

One must remember, of course, that the 
museum’s exhibits are designed not only to 
interest but to instruct, and a better idea of 
their educational value is gained from the 
character, rather than from the extent, of 
the attendance—from the students or classes 
who, bringing their text-books and luncheons, 
spend the day in profitable study. 

Exhibited collections and lectures. how- 
ever, are not the museum’s only points of 
contact with the public. In addition to 
the ‘‘Bulletin” and ‘‘Memoirs”’ containing 
the results of original research on its col- 
lections, the museum publishes a ‘‘Journal” 
containing popular news of its work and 
aims, letters from expeditions in the field, 
notices of installation of exhibits, and 
dates of lectures, and each number of this 
“Journal” is accompanied by a _ supple- 
ment entitled ‘‘A Guide Leaflet.”” These 
guide leaflets are devoted to some one collec- 
tion. They are very fully illustrated, and 
are designed not only to explain some par- 
ticular collection, but also to be used in a 
study of the group of animals to which they 
relate. Their value is not restricted to their 
use in the museum. They may be employed 
in the class-room, particularly by such 
classes as propose to visit the museum. They 
are sold at cost. Bound copies are placed 
with the exhibits in the museum. Certain 
collections, in addition to the individual 
labels, are further explained by typewritten 
bound booklets, dictated by the curator in 
charge, which serve in place of a personal 
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guide. A trained guide, who is thoroughly 
competent to conduct individuals or classes, 
explain the collections, and reply to questions 
concerning them, is the only possible im- 
provement on this plan. There is such a 
guide in one department of the museum and 
his work is a marked success. 

The preparation of guide leaflets empha- 
sizes the fact that the curators’ duties do not 
end with the writing of technical papers and 
placing on exhibition of properly labeled 
specimens. The curator, in truth, becomes 
not alone the exponent of the collections 
under his charge, but of the subjects to 
which they relate, and much of his time is 
devoted to answering requests for informa- 
tion, made both by mail and in person. 
These range from questions regarding the 
identity of specimens to explanations of 
current natural phenomena, or appeals for 
advice as to the most desirable methods of 
education in the natural sciences. Not a 
few inquiries come from professional writers 
who, when the encyclopedia fails, turn to the 
museum for additional details. The museum 
thus exerts an influence on both the natural 
history literature which is published and 
that which is suppressed. 

In this connection the museum’s library of 
58,000 scientific works should be mentioned. 
Designed primarily to aid the members of 
the faculty in their investigations, it is prac- 
tically open to the public, and the museum 
reading-room is much frequented by students 
and writers. 

More far-reaching and important, however, 
is the museum’s influence on natural history 
art. There is hardly a prominent American 
animal artist who does not habitually 
look to the museum for assistance. Seton, 
Knight, Fuertes, Carter Beard, Bull, Drake, 
Nugent, and a score of others, have sought 
their models in the museum’s collections. 
Thousands of illustrations based wholly on 
museum specimens illumine the pages of 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, natural history and 
other books, to say nothing of current maga- 
zines. The museum is willing at all times to 
aid publishers of works or articles on natural 
history by permitting them to photograph 
specimens in its collections. Indeed, it often 


supplies them directly with photographs, not 
only of the specimens, but often of the 
country whence they came. 

Thus we have mentioned what seem to 
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be the most effective methods by which the 
museum strives to bring to the public that 
knowledge of the world about us which 
‘“‘renders life’s heritage more fair,” and it is 
believed by those who are well qualified to 
judge that its efforts have won a success 
commensurate with its opportunities. 

The museum, however, is still young. It 
has attained only one-fourth its projected 
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IN NAVAL EFFICIENCY 


size, and, if the desire of those in charge 
be considered, not one-hundredth part of 
its usefulness to mankind. That which the 
few learn by arduous toil is made the com- 
mon knowledge of the many. And in its 
province of encouraging the few to search 
out new truths, and of urging the many to 
hear them, the museum is both scientist 
and teacher. 


IN NAVAL EFFICIENCY 


CONNECTICUT IS FIVE TIMES AS EFFECTIVE AS 


THE IOWA, AND FAR SURPASSES THE BEST EUROPEAN SHIP 


— OUR BATTLESHIPS 


NOW THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


BY 


JOHN R. SPEARS 


beginning, a well-known scientific peri- 

odical said truthfully, “The Jowa has 
the distinction of being the first modern first- 
class sea-going battleship built for the United 
States Navy, and she is also the largest and 
fastest of our fleet of ships of the line.’”’ The 
last battleship authorized by Congress, the 
Connecticut, now in hand at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, represents the latest ideas of our 
naval constructors, and shows the marvelous 
progress made in battleship building since the 
war. 

Take the guns. The Jowa carried in turrets 
four guns. of 12-inch calibre; the Connecticut 
will also carry four. But if the Jowa’s four 
were fired in a broadside they would develop 
a muzzle energy of only 104,000 foot tons; 
the four that could be supplied to the 
Connecticut today would develop at least 
185,000. Ifthe muzzle energy of those latest 
four guns could be applied to the Jowa, it 
would lift her more than sixteen feet, where 
the old guns would lift her but nine. The 
new guns, moreover, although they weigh 
seven tons more apiece than the old, can be 
fired more than fifty per cent. faster. In 


T April, 1898, as the war with Spain was 


five minutes of actual battle the Jowa could 
fire two broadsides, exerting a total muzzle 
The Connecticut 


energy of 208,000 foot tons. 





could fire more than three broadsides with a 
total muzzle energy of 550,000 foot tons. In 
the same space of time, the eight guns of the 
Towa’s 77-inch battery could pound out 
320,500 foot tons; the Connecticut’s eight, 
653,000. 

Added to these larger guns the Jowa had six 
of 4-inch calibre. The Connecticut has twelve 
of 7-inch calibre. The weight of the 4-inch 
shot was thirty-two pounds; that of the 7-inch 
shot is 165 pounds. The Jowa could exert in 
five minutes 165,000 foot tons; the Connecticut 
can exert 1,862,000. But this conveys no 
adequate idea of the relative efficiency. For 
the 4-inch guns could not penetrate at any 
range the six inches of steel armor protecting 
the broadside guns of modern ships, while 
the Connecticut’s 7-inch guns can penetrate 
more than eight inches of the best armor 
at 3,000 yards. 

Bux other guns than these are to be con- 
sidered. At Santiago, the Spanish crews 
were driven from their guns and the wood- 
work of their ships was set on fire by the 
pelting storm of six-pounder projectiles fired 
from the American ships. It was with six- 
pounders, too, that Wainwright’s Gloucester 
met and sunk the two big Spanish torpedo 
boats. The Jowa carried twenty of these 
six-pounders, each of which struck a blow of 
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138 foot tons. In place of these the Connecticut 
will carry twenty fourteen-pounders—3-inch 
rifles—each of which will strike a blow of 709 
foot tons at every shot. The twenty, if fired 
steadily for five minutes will exert an energy 
amounting to 462,850 foot tons. In addition to 
the fourteen-pounders, the Connecticut carries 
twelve three-pounders, which would also search 
out the ports of an enemy’s ships at any 
fighting range, besides eighteen one-pounders 
and automatic guns that throw efficient pro- 
jectiles in a stream, like water from a hose. 

To sum it all up, it appears that our latest 
battleship is in gun power not less than five 
times as efficient as the largest and fastest of 
our ships of the line that went out to meet 
the Spanish. 

The Connecticut will displace about 16,500 
tons of water, where the Jowa displaced 
11,410—an increase of 5,000 tons, or nearly 
fifty per cent. Where the Jowa showed a 
speed -of 17.1 knots, the Connecticut will show 
something above 18. Where the Jowa carried 
armor plate fifteen inches thick the Connectt- 
cut will carry a better quality no more than 
twelve inches thick. In what other depart- 
ment of modern industry has such a devel- 
opment as this been made? 

It is twenty years since Congress passed 
the bill (Act of August 5, 1882) under which 
the construction of our modern navy was 
begun. On the day that bill became a law 
the navy of the United States was the world’s 
standard of efficiency—the example to which 
men turned when they talked of degeneration 
in the fighting power of the nations. Not 
only were our ships in the semblance of scare- 
crows: we had no yards where efficient ships 
could be built, nor was there a shop fit for 
building modern guns, or even a hammer that 
could forge an armor plate. In view of these 
facts, let us compare our latest ship with the 
best in hand under European flags. 

The King Edward VII. is unquestionably 
the most powerful European battleship. The 
muzzle energy of her four 12-inch turret guns 
in five minutes’ firing would fall short of the 
Connecticut's by over 131,000 foot tons. The 
Edward will carry four guns of g.2-inch calibre 
where the Connecticut will carry eight 8-inch 
guns; but broadside to broadside the Connectt- 
cut could drive twenty-four 250-pound pro- 
jectiles through the Edward while the latter 
was returning but ten of larger (380-pound) 
shot. It does not seem too much to say that 
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the Connecticut’s 8-inch battery is about twice 
as effective as the 9.2-inch battery of the 
King Edward VI!. 

With the next calibre the difference is still 
more striking. In five minutes the Edward’s 
ten 6-inch guns will exert a muzzle energy of 
847,000 foot tons; the Connecticut's 7-inch 
guns 1,862,000. As for smaller guns—the 
Connecticut will carry thirty-eight, the Fd- 
ward twenty-four. 

In short, the Connecticut will have nearly 
twice the striking power of the best European 
ship now in hand. 

A comparison of armored cruisers is equally 
interesting. As compared with the fire of the 
Brooklyn—the best of our cruisers in the war 
—the new Washington and the new Tennessee 
can exert, each, a muzzle energy of 2,179,000 
foot tons against the Brooklyn’s 760,500. To 
compete with this the best European ship, 
the Good Hope, is capable of only 1,539,000 
foot tons. 

The latest American cruiser is a marvel. 
In speed and in ability to keep the sea she is 
the equal of anything that floats. In striking 
power she is not only superior to every other 
cruiser that has been provided for anywhere, 
but she is superior to any battleship now 
afloat. And if she be compared with the best 
of the European battleships now in hand, 
the King Edward, it is seen that her guns can 
exert a muzzle energy of 2,178,720 foot tons 
to the King Edward’s 1,694,028. She will 
carry but eight inches of armor on her turrets 
where the King Edward will carry twelve, 
and six on the broadside where the King 
Edward will carry nine, but her 10-inch guns 
will be able to pierce fifteen inches of armor at 
a range of 3,000 yards, and the American 
idea is that ‘‘the best protection from an 
enemy’s fire is an efficient fire of your own.”’ 
Neither the Tennessee nor the Washington 
will ever be seen showing her screws in time of 
war to the crew of any battleship now in hand. 

Of Lieut. Cleland Davis’ electrical method 
of hardening armor plate, which will render it 
at least twenty per cent. more efficient than 
the Krupp; of the use of wireless telegraphy 
in place of flags and lamps for signaling from 
ship to ship; of the turbine engine, and the 
use of oil for fuel, nothing need be said now 
because these matters are not yet fully de- 
veloped. But it is worth noting that where 
the muzzle velocity of the projectiles of our 
guns was but 2,000 or 2,200 feet per second 
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in the Jowa’s battery, the velocity now at- 
tained is up to and above 3,000 feet, and 
plans are now under consideration by which 
that velocity is to be greatly exceeded. Thus 
in comparing the striking power of the Con- 
necticut with that of the Jowa and the best 
of European battleships, the 12-inch gun as 
now built was used in the calculations. This 
gun is forty calibres long. But the 12-inch 
guns that are to be built for the Connecticut 
(plans for which are already in hand) will be 
forty-five calibres long. With this length 
more powder can be burned and space for the 
added powder will be provided behind the 
projectile. Where the muzzle velocity of the 
present gun is now never less than 2,800 foot 
seconds, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
guns to be built will develop a muzzle velocity 
of not less than 3,500 foot seconds. A corre- 
sponding increase in the force of the blow 
delivered will follow necessarily. 

The officers of the Bureau of Ordnance also 
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have under consideration plans by which 
the muzzle velocity of the projectiles of the 
smaller guns will be raised to 3,800 or 4,000 
foot seconds, with a corresponding increase in 
striking power and in margin for error in 
aiming. It seems certain that when this 
improvement has been fully carried out 10- 
inch guns will replace the 12-inch in the tur- 
rets of battleships. And it is worth noting 
that this change would permit an increase in 
the number of the broadside guns, if not an 
increase in their calibre. =" 

In speaking of certain features of the 
British warships, Lord Brassey, with the 
American ships in his thoughts, says in his 
Naval Annual for 1902 (p. 307): “It is a 
great come-down to have to confess that we 
have lost our superiority and are distinctly 
dropping to the rear.” 

In 1882 the American Naval ships excited 
the scorn and derision of all the world. To- 
day they are the world’s standard of excellence. 


THE NEW CENTRE OF AMERICAN 
FINANCE 


THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING IN NEW YORK—SOME REMARKABLE FEATURES OF 
ITS CONSTRUCTION—HOW BUSINESS WILL BE TRANSACTED UNDER THE NEW CONDITIONS 


BY 
LEE 


IVY 


development of the life of this rush- 

ing, whirling, electrical age, the new 
home of the New York Stock Exchange 
has a distinct personality. In outer contour 
it suggests the columnar, monumental archi- 
tecture of the ancient Greeks. But this 
exterior shelters the very essence of the 
strenuous energy of this twentieth century. 
In erecting it nothing has been spared to 
make this building beyond improvement for 
its own purposes. 

This remarkable building is to be the home 
of the busiest organization of 1,100 members 
in the world. For five hours of the business 
day it will be a perfect whirlpool of trading. 
Securities aggregating more than $100,000,000 
par value will be bought and sold in a day— 


Become and embodying every 





$20,000,000 an hour. A ‘‘seat’’ on its floor 
now costs about $83,000, and the aggregate 
memberships of the institution are, therefore, 
valued at $91,300,000. This property is 
untaxable and unrecorded. The “seat” is 
purchased of the retiring member. It is a | 
private transaction, legally, and the Exchange 
officially does not recognize that a membership 
has a money value. A new member must 
be of exemplary business character or the 
Exchange will not admit him, no matter what 
he should be willing to pay. 

This is the business centre of the nation, 
into which are poured a vast proportion of the 
securities of the country which are for sale. 
Upon this floor are showered countless mil- 
lions of dollars with which investors through- 
out the world desire to buy stocks and bonds 
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of industrial corporations, railroads, etc. 
Through sales on this floor huge combina- 
tions may be “floated” in a day. Through 
purchases here great railroads may be bought 
in a few hours. An outsider may do all of 
these things through another broker, but 
upon every sale and every purchase the 
broker must collect a commission—a com- 
mission which ordinarily amounts to $12.50 
for every hundred shares. Members exe- 
cuting orders through other members pay 
only one-half this amount. That is why 


‘about half the members pay such large sums 


for their privilege and yet never go on the 
floor in person. 

As an institution, the New York Stock 
Exchange is unique. It is not a corporation 
—only a voluntary association. It resents 
being sued for any transaction of its mem- 
bers. A member who brings suit against the 
institution terminates his connection with it. 
Its rules are inflexible. Its transactions are 
upon an absolutely cash basis. What is 
bought to-day must be delivered and paid 
for before ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
[f not, the member is suspended, his con- 
tracts sold out, and his membership held as 
security for the losses of fellow members, all 
before eleven o’clock. If a member has bor- 
rowed money, and the payment of the loan 
is demanded at ten o’clock, payment by 
certified check must be made before one 
o’clock or the member is “‘sold out.” 

There is another feature of the operations 
of the New York Stock Exchange, which in 
the eyes of many of the public is its most 
important phase—the gambling. One of the 
rules of the institution is that ‘‘no bets or 
offers to bet shall be made on the floor,” yet 
this is the greatest speculative mart in all 
the country. A very large proportion of 
the trades on the Exchange are made on 
‘“margin.”’ The customer, to secure the broker 
against loss, supplies say twenty per cent. of 
the purchase price, and the broker buys the 
stock, negotiates a loan with the stock as 
security in order to carry it, and charges the 
loan to the customer. If the price of the 
stock goes up and the customer sells, the 
broker deducts the commission, interest on 
the loan, and other charges, and the customer 
gets the balance. There are endless varia- 
tions of gambling on the extent of these rises 
or falls in market prices, but it is gambling 
pure and simple. Such an institution as the 
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Stock Exchange is absolutely essential to the 
business of the country. Speculat on is an 
inevitable feature of its transactions. 

The spectator visiting the Exchange wit- 
nesses a most bewildering sight. Here and 
there are little groups of men shouting and 
gesticulating wildly. They throw their hands 
violently in the air, jump and push, and glare 
fiercely at one another. Then suddenly all 
hands come down, some of the men do a little 
scribbling on a pad and rush to a telephone. 
That means that a sale has been made. In 
the group there is one man representing 
the telegraph company. As soon as the 
sale is made, he rushes to the ‘‘ticker’’ and 
sends the news of the sale over the telegraph 
printing apparatus, which instantaneously 
prints it on the “tape” in thousands of 
offices. Private wires flash the news to 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Boston 
and other points. A few moments later 
telephone wires are heard all over the place. 
Brokers run to them, get from a clerk a slip of 
paper—a commission to buy or sell—and rush 
to a certain place on the floor where there is a 
post with a guidon containing the name of 
some railroad or other corporation. Then 
there is another wild fight, all over in a 
moment, and the whirl goes on. This pro- 
ceeds continuously throughout the five hours. 
The telephones are ringing, brokers are shout- 
ing—it is no wonder that nerves give out 
under such mad pressure. Yet through all this 
storm and stress the world’s great advances in 
business and finance are being recorded. 

From 1865 to 1900 the New York Stock 
Exchange was housed in a building on Broad 
street, but the structure was antiquated and 
inadequate. It was decided to tear that 
structure down and rear a home that would 
be both monumental architecturally and 
equipped with every device that mechanics, 
electricity or ingenuity could supply, with 
every resource needed to transact the se- 
curity trading for the commercial centre of 
the world! 

One of the most important desiderata was 
light and plenty of it. The building is no 
skyscraper. It is small compared with the 
great steel towers among which it is nestled. 
Its great monumental feature is a row of six 
huge columns on each of the two outer facades 
of the building. Each of the columns is 
five feet six inches in diameter and reaches 
up fifty-two feet. Instead of having a con- 
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siderable number of windows just inside these 
columns, the architect of this building has 
arranged to have a vast single window just 
behind each row of them. Nothing com- 
parable to this has architecturally ever before 
been done. Each of these windows is about 
112 feet wide, fifty-two feet high, and will 
weigh thirteen tons. The aggregate wind 
pressure on the exterior of each window is 
about seventy-five tons. To resist this enor- 
mous force and to support the great weight 
of the immense glass screens, eighteen-inch 
iron mullions were constructed. These iron 
columns stand in pairs directly behind the 
stone columns and are hung from girders 
overhead. To clean the windows a kind of 
painter’s scaffolding has been provided. 
Shades are fastened to the vertical iron mul- 
lions, and these run right and left instead 
of up and down. They are operated from 
the Exchange floor by electric buttons. In 
the freezing weather of winter, such great 
surfaces of glass will certainly radiate a large 
amount of cold air into the room. At the 
bases of the windows, therefore, steam radia- 
tors are placed for the special purpose of 
heating the interior surfaces. For some dis- 
tance the glass is to be made double. The 
space above the radiators, which will be 
located between the two glasses, is to guide 
the heat upward and circulate the air over 
the whole surface of the great windows. 
Next to the light, the two features of the 
room which it is of greatest importance should 
be as convenient as possible are the telephones 
and the annunciator. The public at large 
little realizes how important a part the 
telephone plays in the work of the Stock 
Exchange. Before the days of the telephone, 
orders and commissions had to be sent to 
brokers by messenger. Often messages were 
lost or the boys were delayed. Under present 
circumstances, it is possible to give an order at 
a broker’s office in Chicago, telegraph it by 
special private wire to an office in New York, 
have it telephoned from there to the broker on 
the floor and the commission executed within 
two minutes from the time it was given in 
Chicago. The private wire, with branch 
offices all over the country, and the telephone 
are primarily responsible for making it pos- 
sible to do such an enormous amount of busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange floor in a day. 
At the present time, Exchange members 
have about 500 telephones on the floor. In 
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the old building they were placed every- 
where that room could be found for them. 
In the new structure, however, the greatest 
attention has been paid to placing the tele- 
phones in the most convenient possible loca- 


tion on the floor. The instruments are to be 
placed against a row of parallel partitions at 
the New Street end of the floors They also 
encircle the great piers at that end which 
support the ceiling and floors above. An 
extraordinary amount of time and ingenuity 
was expended in planning these telephones 
so that every inch of space should be saved to 
the main floor and so that the clerks who 
operate the instruments should not be in the 
way of the brokers on the floor. To that 
end it has been arranged that these clerks 
shall enter the Exchange by their own door. 
They will not come into contact with floor 
members except when it is necessary to the 
transaction of business. 

Second in importance only to the telephones 
is the annunciator. In the old Exchange 
building the annunciator was a huge checker- 
board contrivance stretched across one 
wall. There were 1,200 squares—one for 
each member and officer—with a number on 
each. When a member was wanted at the 
telephone, his clerk would press a button, the 
flap covering his number would fall, and the 
member would run to his telephone to get 
the message. It is obvious that on a floor 
where perhaps 1,000 men are moving about 
it is not easy to locate any one, so that in the 
expeditious discharge of business these annun- 
ciators form an essential factor. In the new 
building there is a most ingenious contriv- 
ance. In each of the two side walls of the 
room, other than those made by the windows, 
there is a great oblong checkerboard, of 
1,200 rectangles, each nine by twelve inches 
in size. These rectangles are made of 
opaque glass and upon each of them a 


member’s number is painted in distinct 
numerals. Behind each square is_ several 
incandescent electric bulbs, with bulbs of 


different colors. Any one of the bulbs may 
be operated by the member’s clerk. If the 
member is wanted at the telephone a red 
light may be turned on. If he is wanted at 
his office immediately, a green one. If some 
one wants him at the entrance, a blue globe. 
By alternating the colors, by duplicating 
flashes, and by other variations, it is obvious 
that an almost unlimited number of messages 





























may be flashed to a member on the floor. In 
a business where seconds often count for 
everything it will be possible to save a vast 
amount of time and money through this form 
of annunciator. One of them is fixed on each 
wall to save the members from looking one 
way all the time. Under the old system, the 
eyes of many members were injured from the 
necessity of continually looking at a single 
flapping checkerboard. 

The Board Room proper contains about 
15,000 square feet, an increase of about sixty 
per cent. over the old Exchange floor. There 
has been an economy of every possible square 
inch. The chairman’s rostrum has _ been 
placed in a sort of gallery, so that members 
may stand and do business under the rostrum. 
Messenger boys and telegraph offices are 
placed in other rooms, with instantaneous 
communication possible through pneumatic 
tubes. Very little space is given to a visitor’s 
gallery, and visitors are not to be so welcome 
to the new Exchange. Cards of admission 
will be necessary in the future. 

Throughout the building every possible 
convenience has been installed. There is a 
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comfortable ‘‘Bond Room,” where the trading 
is in bonds only. This room is in communi- 
cation with the Board Room by pneumatic 
tubes and telephones. There is a restaurant. 
Members may take meals here and have 
messages shot to them from the Board Room 
through tubes. A member may begin a meal, 
get such a message, hurry to the Board Room 
by elevator, execute his order, and be back 
at his meal in five minutes or less. There are 
smoking rooms, conference rooms, committee 
rooms, club rooms, barber shop, coat rooms, 
locker quarters, and all connected with the 
Board Room. The nerves of this Board 
Room extend to every part of the building, 
just as they do, for that matter, to the whole 
of Wall Street and to the remotest ends of 
the land. 

If the great march of American pros- 
perity continues, it is believed that before 
long seats on ’Change will sell for $100,000 
or more. Already a movement has begun 
toward “‘listing’’—that is, sanctioning the sale 
of foreign securities on the floor. Before long 
international securities will be freely dealt in 
here as in London or Paris. 
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THE OPINIONS OF SOME EMINENT MEN WHO FEAR FOR THE 
FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH 
AND POWER—A GROUP ALSO OF CONTRARY OPINIONS 


BY 


GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


HETHER the civilization of the 

W United States is materialistic in 

its main tendencies—whether it be 

true of the average American that “his 

counting-house is his temple, his desk his 

altar, his ledger his Bible, and his money his 

God’”—is a fundamental question, and it 

is interesting to put together the conclusions 

of a number of representative thoughtful 
men on the subject: 

Dr. Felix Adler, in an address before the 
Society of Ethical Culture in New York City, 
1900, said: 

The greater part of humanity does not as yet 
stand for light against darkness. The trouble 
is that nine-tenths of our people are solicitous about 


their material prosperity but indifferent to their 
moral prosperity. 


E. L. Godkin, late editor of The Nation, 
wrote in April 11, 1901: 


One of the new things that have come into the 
world of late years, along with Expansion, is absorp- 
tion in dinner pails and insensibility to moral shame. 
The loss of shame among our public men is one of 
the saddest features of the time. Hitherto the sense 
of shame has happily stepped in to restrain ambition. 
It has scared men from doing things to which 
ambition would have prompted them. But we 
have lost even that. s long as we have a full 
dinner pail we care not what happens. 


Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courter- Journal, declared, in April, 1902: 


The idiosyncracy of the century gone by was 
liberty. The idiosyncracy of the century that 


is upon us is commerce—trade and barter—in busi- 
ness, in politics, at the marriage festival, and up to 
the very altars of the Supreme Being. 
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Rev. John White Chadwick, in an address 
before the Free Religious Association, Boston, 
1901, said: 

Since the world began no people ever believed in 
wealth so much as the American people at the 
present time. We worship it as we do not worship 
God. The millionaire bulks, in our imagination, 
as the saint in that of medizwval times. We believe 
in general in the world and those things of the 
world which were denounced by Jesus; in the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life which were denounced 
by His disciples. We read complacently Jesus’ 
praise of poverty, and the offense of our commercial 
greed is rank; it smells to heaven. 


William Lloyd Garrison, in an address to 
Boston negroes, July, 1899, said: 


Itis commercialism versus self-government, party 
control and patronage versus the Declaration of 
Independence. Trust the sheep with the 
wolves, but trust not the nation which has shown its 
humanity in its treatment of the Indians, the negroes 
and the Chinese. 


Prof. Wm. James, of Harvard University, 
in the Gifford Lectures, Edinburgh, 1901, 
said: 

When one sees the way in which wealth-getting 
enters as an ideal into the very bone and marrow 
of our generation, one wonders whether a revival 
of the belief that poverty is a worthy religious 
vocation may not be ‘the transformation of military 
courage’ and the spiritual reform which our time 
stands most in need of. We have grown 
literally afraid to be poor. We despise any one who 
elects to be poor in order to simplify and save his 
inner life. The prevalent fear of poverty 
among the educated classes is the worst moral 
disease from which our civilization suffers. 


Hon. J. C. Carter, at Harvard Commence- 
ment, 1900, said: 


Can a calm and candid answer to this question 
avoid the admission that our society at the present 
time is under the control, abject in thought and 
action, of an enormous pressure of material interests 
and personal ambitions which disdains any appeal 
to what is everlastingly true and right. Things 
have come to be a standing menace to the high 
ideals of men; and these results have been reached, 
not by an appeal to history, or to science, or to 
the reason, but by the assertion that there are 
irresistible tendencies to which we must of necessity 
yield not only, but which we must urge forward and 
support because they are irresistible. 


Bishop John L. Spalding, Peoria, IIl., said, 
in an address at Chicago, May, 1899: 


Our capital is fast becoming the most inhuman, 
the most iniquitous tyrant the world has ever 
known. Its tyranny is a blight and curse to those 
who exercise it as well as to the multitude who are 
its victims. We are hypnotized by the glare 
and glitter, the pomp and circumstance of wealth, 
and are becoming incapable of a rational view of 


life. We have lost taste for simple things and 
simple ways. We are the victims of com- 
mercialism. We have caught the contagion of the 


insanity that the richest nations are the worthiest 
and most enduring. We have lost sight of the 
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eternal principle that riches are akin to fear and 
death, that by the soul only can a nation be great. 
Dr. Thomas C. Hall, Professor of Ethics in 
Union Seminary, New York City, wrote the 
following poem: 
GOD OR MAMMON. 


Sound the loud trumpet and beat the big drum, 
Jehovah is conquered, a greater has come. 

The wealth of the world and the spoil of the sea, 
These alone can redeem us, these alone make us free ! 


The pulpits proclaim it, men sound it abroad, 
Our God condones all things—oppression and fraud, 
The greed of the market, the pride of the priest, 
If success sits enthroned and presides at the feast. 


We still speak of justice, equality, love, 

As blinds for the stupid, we rule from above, 
Our own eyes are opened, ah, the glitter of gold, 
Is alone worth the worship we gave God of old! 


Our daughters’ fair bodies, the souls of our sons 

Are the price of a faith which no sacrifice shuns; 

Yea, though millions get crushed in the mud and the 
mire, 

To gold’s bitter mastery all the strong must aspire. 


The shams of religion but veil our designs, 

When our deeds are most dirty, then our ‘‘charity”’ 
shines. 

The press we employ, and the preachers we pay— 

So none dare defy us or stand in our way. 


With but few exceptions, all those quoted 
are men who have differed radically from 
their fellow countrymen on the righteous- 
ness of the wars of the United States wi h 
Spain and of Great Britain with the South 
African republics. Most of them are radi- 
cals rather than meliorists by temperament, 
or rather they began life as radicals but in 
their old age have become conservatives; and 
there is in almost every public utterance of 
some of them that note of pessimism which 
Lowell had in mind when, in 1842, chastising 
Wordsworth for his pessimistic judgment of 
his fellow men, he said: 

’*Tis the saddest sight to see 
An Old Man faithless in Humanity. 

Proximity in time or place to an alleged or 
real evil is not always the best condition for 
judging it. 

The opinions just cited, it will be noted, are 
all by citizens of the United States. It would 
be easy to quote similar unfavorable opinions 
of the United States from journals like the 
London Saturday Review and many of the 
Continental newspapers, and from an occa- 
sional traveler like M. de Regnier;.and, of 
course, by the average European we are 
deemed sordid to the last degree. 

But it is a striking fact that, from the days 
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of De Tocqueville down to Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the more thoughtful, intelligent 
visitors to our shores who have studied us 
carefully have commented upon our strange 
blending of realism and idealism. 

De Tocqueville said: 

An American attends to his private concerns as if 
he were alone in the world, and the next minute he 
gives himself up to the common weal as if he had 
forgotten them. At one time he seems animated 
by ‘the most selfish cupidity; at another by the most 
lively patriotism. (Vol. 2, p. 171.) 


Now it is precisely this blending of other- 
selfness with self-interest, this acquisition of 
property for higher private or public ends, 
which has impressed some of the more recent 
visitors to this country, as the following 
quotations will show: 

Prof. Marcus Dods, Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland, once said: 


That which strikes me most forcibly in America is 
the astonishing display of wealth. Don’t jump to 
the conclusion that I hint at vulgar display. On 
the contrary, my very next sensation is admiration 
for the way in which America seems to be using its 
wealth, public as well as private. 


Frederick Harrison, after his visit to the 
United States, 1901, declared: 


As to the worship of the ‘‘Almighty Dollar,” I 
neither saw it nor heard of it as we do at home. I 
may say the same as to the official corruption and 
political intrigue. I received a deep impres- 
sion that in America the relations of the sexes are 
in a state far more sound and pure than they are 
in the Old World. Society is in the main 
sound and wholesome. the zeal for learning, 
justice and humanity lies so deep in the American 
heart that it will in the end solve the two great 
problems which face the future of their citizens— 
the eternal struggle between capital and labor— 
the gulf between people of color and the people of 
European blood. 


Professor Hoff, of the University of Berlin, 
at University of Chicago, 1901, declared: 


What strikes me most about your country is its 
realism, founded as the nation is, upon an ideal. 
There is no more realistic country than America, 
and there is no more idealistic one. 


Prince Henry of Prussia said, after his tour 


in the United States, 1902: 


I found in that country not only what is called 
on this side of the Atlantic ‘‘a dollar-hunting nation” 
but a nation striving with all its energy to secure 
pure and ideal possessions. There prevails in the 
United States an intellectual and pleasant family 
life, and no better life can be found in this country; 
and where this life does not exist, every effort is 
being made to attain it. 


M. Robert de Billy, member of a deputation 
from France to participate in the dedication 
of the Rochambeau statue, Washington, 
D.C., 1902, said: 


America, which to the average Frenchman is only 
the country where rapid fortunes are made, is for 
the well-educated Frenchman the land of univer- 
sities. I mean the land where knowledge is culti- 
vated with a real passion for truth and an entirely 
unprejudiced mind. 


Professor Munsterberg of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the most brilliant of recent German 
scholars to take up residence among us, in his 
book, “American Democracy,” 1901, retorts 
on those who say that politics with us has 
reached its lowest ebb and that the whole 
life of the land is sacrificed to commercialism : 

This may be effective, but it is not true. The 
stronger current of the nation is at present setting 
in the opposite direction. The number of men who, 
unselfishly and with high ideals, serve the com- 
munity in a thousand forms is undoubtedly increas- 
ing every day. 

Of the elder generation of captains of indus- 
try living among us, few are so well known or 
speak with so much weight as Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt, ex-Congressman and ex-Mayor of 
New York City, who has recently said: 


Of the future of the nation I see only ultimate 
good. The country is running in the right and safe 
trend. 


Edward Everett Hale always retorts on the 
advocate of American materialism thus: 


When you hear it said that the American people 
loves the dollar and is not faithful to the Ideal, ask 
in reply: What prince or people but the American 
people ever gave up so large a part of the appanage 
for the education of the people? . Talk of 
princely liberality! Name to me the prince from 
the earliest Pharaoh to the autocrats of today who 
has ever dreamed of such munificence. 


Secretary of State Hay, in his remarks at 
the Harvard Commencement Dinner, 1902, 
described the nation as 


, moving always consciously or unconsciously 
along lines of beneficent achievement, whose con- 
stant ends are peace and righteousness. 


Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, ex-Attorney- 
General of the United States, in an address 
at Harvard, June, 1901, an address pessi- 
mistic as a whole, admitted that 


. the human spirit has in different ages 
devoted itself to varving aims and objects, and that 
it has been found entirely compatible with the divine 
order in the education of the world, and not at all 
disastrous to the welfare of the race, that different 
nations should cherish wholly different aspirations.’ 
Hence, he argued, that because this age is devoted to 
the making of money as its chief ambition, this need 
not disturb us, for it is not at all certain that any 
better ambition could have been found at this time 
for the class of men engaged in practical business. 
It may, indeed, well happen that their labors are 
laving enduring foundations for far nobler standards 
of comfort, of effort and of life than we are now 
enjoying. In saying this I do not forget that 
Cicero declared that a general desire of gain would 
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ruin any wealthy and flourishing nation, but I do 
not forget either that Mr. Burke, a far safer guide 
in the philosophy of politics than Cicero, declared 
that the love of gain is a grand cause of prosperity 
to all States. 


President Geo. Harris, of Amherst College, 
is a man given to study of practical ethical 
problems and of comparative history, and he 
sees a change for the better rather than for 
the worse in our estimate of wealth. In his 
last baccalaureate sermon, delivered last 
summer at the college, to Amherst students, 
he said: 


The exaggerated estimate which in America has 
been set upon wealth and display is declining some- 
what in favor of more correct standards. It is 
beginning to be seen that possession of wealth is the 
very cheapest distinction; that devotion to money- 
making marks the newness and crudeness of a 
country and should lead to higher accomplishments. 
The rich man gives largely to colleges and libraries, 
identifies himself with great charities, is a collector 
of rare books and etchings, initiates some social 
experiment with his workingmen, finds his way to 
Congress, does not forget that his father was a pro- 
fessor or clergyman. Wealth has deference, it is 
true, a servile and contemptible deference, but it is 
not the only value that has deference, nor the value 
that has the greatest deference. 


President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, 
addressing students at the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology this year, spoke in part 
as follows: 


We shall have a very inadequate conception 
of the power which holds in the modern world 
if we do not allow ourselves to idealize the 
present situation as history has idealized like situa- 
tions in the past. Work, when measured by its 
relation to thought, the ambition and the enthusi- 
asm of men, holds the same relative place which the 
revival of learning, for example, held in its time, 
or the struggle for political liberty in its day. It 
is the absorbing, controlling, and in its highest effect 
the inspiring force of modern life. The zest 
for work which,has taken possession of the Western 
races, and which has begun to invade the East, 
must be understood, if at all, in the light of its own 
idealism. It does not mean love of toil, nor does 
it mean love of money. Neither the show nor the 
substance of wealth offer a sufficient explanation. 
Among the ends sought are power, control, influence. 
ee he joy is in the seeking as much as in the 
sense of possession. 


There is much cant respecting commercial- 
ism and materialism, a cant that Emerson, 
to go back fora moment to the work of a 
seer of the generation preceding our own, 
had in mind when he wrote, in his essay on 
Nominalist and Realist: 


Money, which represents the prose of life, and 
which is hardly spoken of in parlors without an 
apology, is in its effects and laws as beautiful as 
roses. Property keeps the accounts of the world, 
and is always moral. The property will be found 


where the labor, the wisdom and the virtues have 
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been in nations, in classes, and (the whole lifetime 
considered, with the compensations) in the indi- 
vidual also. 


Wu Ting Fang, Minister from China to the 
United States, in a speech before the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1g00, said: 

The test of loftiness of character is to possess 
boundless power without abusing it. Wealth is 
power. Where can you find such vast accumu- 
lations of wealth in private hands as in America, 
with so little attendant evil felt by society? I have 
seen countries where the rich oppress the poor and 
the poor curse the rich. There money is the root 
of all evil. The reverse seems to be the case in 
America. 

In all consideration of the matter with its 
pros and cons, so far as it relates to the 
United States, there are several facts that 
have a pertinent bearing on the question at 
issue to be borne in mind: 

First, that historically considered, America, 
as President Eliot in an address to Harvard 
students in 1898 pointed out, has always 
represented increasing well-being as well as 
in increasing liberty for all men. 

Second, that, as Senator G. F. Hoar, in an 
address before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
said: 

Plain living and high thinking are doubtless the 
best conditions for human life. But if the living be 
too plain, the thinking will not be high. The soul 
and body will not often hunger or thirst at the same 
time. Mean and base surroundings without the 


refinements of taste, are apt to degrade alike the 
intellect and the moral nature. 


Third, that with most Americans the 
acquisition of property is not for the acquisi- 
tion’s sake, but for the power that it gives its 
possessor to do large things for his country, 
his church, his family, himself. 

Finally, so long as our diplomacy in the 
far East is avowedly based on the Golden 
Rule; so long as our treatment of our outlying 
possessions is based on their education for 
self-government; so long as our defense of 
the Monroe Doctrine has underlying it protec- 
tion of Latin-American Republicanism against 
European monarchies; so long as we give so 
lavishly for popular education and sectarian 
and non-sectarian religious propaganda; so 
long as we deem labor honorable and recog- 
nize manhood wherever found; and so long as 
we continue to rear men of vast fortunes who 
look upon themselves as stewards, to a degree 
unknown to men of any other land, we need 
not worry overmuch if the wealth of the nation 
increases with leaps and bounds. 
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N exposition devoted wholly to a 
A novel movement in art—this was 
the unique distinction of the recent 
exhibition in Turin. The movement for a 
new decorative art to pervade all the activi- 
ties and environments of life for the first time 
gave an account of itself to the world in 
general. The Turin Exposition, therefore, 
marks a new era in decoration. 

During the half century just past the world 
lacked fruitful general ideas upon distinctive 
and harmonious decorative art. As a result, 
each separate branch of decoration developed 
independently without regard to general 
effects in buildings and interiors. Even in 
the homes of wealth the decorations were not 
consistently planned: Renaissance reliefs and 
Japanese vases dwelt in the same apartments 
with Turkish rugs, Dresden china and Louis 
XV. furniture. Thus the dwelling house 
became an eclectic museum— indeed, often a 
curiosity shop. If the owner possessed taste 
he might make such a collection distinctive, 
like the interior so brilliantly described by 
Bourget in his essay on Flaubert, but oftener 
unity was lacking. Meanwhile, contem- 
porary decorative art went begging; the 
production of ornaments and of furniture 
was commercialized and reduced to dead 
imitation, often of the worst models; or to 
the horrors of a cheap, machine-made ‘‘art.”’ 

With the general revival, in the last decade, 
of beauty for its own sake, ‘‘as a sweet solace 
in the melancholy of life,” there has also 
come a movement for beautifying common 
objects and making them more dignified, 
and distinctive of our own modern ideas and 
civilization. Not only does this movement 
demand artistic judgment in purchasing, and 
scorn of the cheap and characterless and 
inartistic, but it also aims to reform produc- 
tion and give a wider and happier life to 





individual laborers. Through correlation of 
the arts every laborer, instead of being a mere 
insentient cog in the machinery of industrial- 
ism, is again to participate in the joy of pro- 
ducing a thing of beauty. Each one of the 
various arts will thus derive inspiration from 
all the others and work in common with them. 
Inasmuch, moreover, as most of the work is 
to be done by hand, it does not require factory 
life, but may be carried on at the home of 
the laborer. Though factory life cannot be 
superseded, a revival of the handicrafts would 
certainly benefit the laboring population. 

Though of very recent origin, the move- 
ment has already made great progress in 
Europe, as the exhibition at Turin clearly 
shows. There is no fully developed art—only 
beginnings. But the exhibition did give 
evidence of a great force seeking an outlet 
and of not a little actual achievement. 

In the buildings of the Exposition an 
attempt was made to give expression to the 
new spirit in architecture, and it must be 
confessed that, though not always pleasing 
at first sight, the structures were decidedly 
original and gained upon closer acquaintance. 
Their main characteristic is massiveness; 
indeed, they often carry suggestions of the 
heavy stone monuments of ancient Egypt. 
The sky lines are hardly ever straight, but 
undulating, with sweeping upward curves 
toward the centre of the facades. Fresco is 
used in the exterior walls—convolutions of lines 
suggestive of movement and force, as well as 
flowers and leaves rising in thick bunches upon 
slender stems, or woven into graceful garlands; 
and sombre, and also laughing or cynical 
faces, gaze down from the upper walls. 

The place of honor in the Exposition was 
given to the works of Walter Crane, and of 
some other decorative artists of Great Britain, 
placed there by the Arts and Crafts Society 
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of London. There was not only Walter 
Crane’s charming painting of the Renaissance 
of Venus, and a great variety of water colors, 
but also the cartoons for the magnificent 
Earle window, tapestry, majolica and tile 
panels, bronze utensils, designs for the most 
varied ornaments and decorations, as well 
as books printed and bound with consummate 
workmanship. There was, however, no place 
in the Exposition that so fully represented 
the ideas of the movement for a new decora- 
tive art as the dignified and beautiful piece 
of tapestry, the Orchard, designed by William 
Morris and executed under his care. There 
was also a noteworthy exhibit of jewelry 
manufactured by the Guild of Handicrafts of 
London, in which the antique forms of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman jewelry have been revived 
and modernized with great effect. The 
greater part of the exhibits were arranged in 
‘‘atmosphere,’’ a term here applied to the 
complete interior furnishings of a dwelling or 
apartment, suggesting that the furniture of a 
house should not be a mere fortuitous collec- 
tion, but should be pervaded by an atmos- 
phere distinctive of purpose orpersonality. 
On account of a misunderstanding the 
French exhibit at, Turin was rather meagre. 
The most interesting exhibit was that of the 
Hotel de l'Art Nouveau Bing, of Paris, an 
establishment which acts as agent for a large 
number of Parisian artists, and executes 
plans and designs for every imaginable article 
of furniture or ornament, including jewelry 
and paintings, tapestry, carved wood and 
leather, stained glass, ceramic wares, and 
sculpture. The idea of harmony and charac- 
ter in style is thus carried even to personal 
dress and ornament. The new French style 
of decoration has become generally known 
under the name of floreale. Here, as in many 
of the other exhibits, the rugs were specially 
interesting. The principles of the new decora- 
tive art reject the Oriental rug because it owes 
its origin to the need of one striking ornament 
in the bare tent of a nomad, and is ordinarily 
seen from a very slight elevation by a person 
seated upon it. In a European house it fails 
to harmonize with the other furniture; and 
its bright and variegated hues and small 
pattern, effective when close to the view, are 
less pleasing and appropriate when seen from 
a higher elevation. Therefore, instead of the 
geometrical ornamentation and the dazzling 
richness of color in the Oriental rug, the new 
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art makes use of a uniform base of color: 
designs traced in curves and flowing bands 
like the ornaments in wall frescoes and in 
wood carving. 

In Belgium there has been a great 
awakening. Architecture itself has been trans- 
formed in the hands of such men as Hanker 
and Horta, the latter of whom also worked 
out the principle of making the decorating 
of a building entirely dependent upon its 
structure. The Belgian interiors at the 
Exposition showed great originality if the 
use of new forms and designs as well as a 
pleasing harmony between structural and 
ornamental details. Greater public interest 
in decorative art has been aroused in Belgium 
than in any other European country, and a 
number of societies have been formed for the 
advancement of new ideas in the arts and 
handicrafts. 

Germany has generally shown herself very 
conservative in the adoption of new forms of 
art. Her artists have either drawn their 
inspiration from the great masters of the 
antique and the Renaissance or have attempted 
to develop the features of the indigenous 
Germanic styles: The new movement has, 
however, obtained an entry, and has already 
borne some notable fruits. The principal Ger- 
man exhibit at Turin was that of the colony 
of artists at Darmstadt, which has recently 
been started under the patronage of Ernst 
Louis of Hesse. Of this colony Prof. Joseph 
M. Olbrich is the leading spirit; it was he 
who designed the so-called Hessian House 
exhibited at Turin. The axiom of simplicity, 
which is one of the main tenets of the colony, 
is followed with greater fidelity in this house 
than in the most sumptuous structures 
erected at Darmstadt. 

The exhibitions of Italy were naturally 
more numerous than those of any other 
country, but they contained very much of the 
commonplace and the conventional. Still 
there were a number of exhibits which 
showed an intense effort to express modern 
ideas. One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that of the Aemuilia Arts, a codperative 
association founded in Bologna in 1898, to 
perfect the products of the local decorative 
arts, to introduce sound methods and new 
ideas among the artisans, and to assist the 
latter in improving their products, in creating 
a harmonious art, and in disposing of the 
finished articles. An artistic commission of 
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the society prepares designs and models, 
which are then executed by the artisans. 
The society also assists young men of promise 
in completing their artistic education. The 
industries are mostly carried on at the homes 
of the artisans, the products being sold from 
the depot of the society at Bologna. The 
society does not make its sole aim the creation 
of new methods, but it also favors the 
reproduction of classic works. Its products 
embrace the entire field of decorative art— 
furniture, wrought iron and bronze work, 
ceramic ware, terra-cotta, stained glass, 
leather work, lace and embroideries. AlI- 
though it has existed only for so short a time, 
the impetus it has given to household industry 
in the region of Bologna is remarkable, as is 
evidenced by the exhibit at Turin. 

Although in performance much remains 
to be desired, the general aims of the new 
movement stood out quite plainly at the 
Exposition. There is an intense striving 
after originality of form, a serious effort to 
express the thought and feeling of modern 
life—its aspiration toward freedom, its 
naturalness and emancipation from conven- 
tionality, its democratic sympathy, the sur- 
prising sweep of newly discovered or newly 
applied natural forces, and finally its new 
and noble simplicity of ideals. A main 
ingredient of the movement is democratic 
—not only the aspiration to render art a 
household matter, but also the effort to bring 
about a more democratic industrial organi- 
zation. But it still remains doubtful whether 
the movement will have a deep influence 
upon the people in general and whether it 
can permanently interest them. Moreover, 
the employment of such original and beautiful 
forms especially to make interiors harmoni- 
ous will remain for some time a matter of 
great expense. A wider circle of influence 
can be hoped for if the efforts of such associa- 
tions as Aemilia Arts are successful, and if, as 
we are beginning to do in the public schools 
of the United States, the taste of the people 
is trained from earliest youth to distinguish 
and to value the beautiful. 

In the actual present achievement, there is 
much that falls short of even less elevated 
requirements, much that is evidently created 
merely to arouse attention, without any 
deeper thought or feeling. The symbolism 


employed in the forms of decoration is often 
obscure and unmeaning ; Oriental and mytho- 
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logical designs of the vaguest significance, 
as well as forms of invertebrate life, are used 
without any relation to modern thought. 
There is a mannered predilection for archaic 
elements of decoration; when the human 
figure is introduced it is too often languid 
and fragile forsane art. Moreover, the new art 
may be criticized for a frequent disregard of 
comfort; the easy chair is banished, and the 
straight-backed narrow chairs are such as 
few elderly persons would find endurable. 
Usefulness and comfort are often overlooked 
when the idea of a beautiful design has 
captivated the artist. Often, too, the articles 
of furniture are so huge that they would be 
entirely out of place in any but a regal 
mansion. The limits, too, between the 
various arts are often disregarded; wood is 
twisted like wrought iron into strange and 
unnatural shapes, or it is given the polish of 
metal and the massiveness of stone. 

To expect at the present time a clear, con- 
sistent, uniform style of the new movement 
in decorative art would be to misunderstand 
its purpose and scope. It is rather an ideal, 
an aspiration, than a style. In the practical 
execution of work it makes use of forms and 
suggestions taken from many sources; it 
builds upon the foundations of national 
traditions; it uses the enticing symbolism of 
the Orient, the dark runes of Norse mythology, 
the Egyptian pyramids and temples, the color 
schemes of Japanese art. It also draws much 
inspiration from the great works of the 
Middle Ages, but it avoids as much as possible 
the forms of the Renaissance and of classical 
antiquity, which have been rendered conven- 
tional through long imitation. Though 
distinguished from naturalism by a deep 
worship of beauty, its main tenet nevertheless 
is truth and simplicity of expression, and it 
strives to look fully and directly at the great 
stream of modern life and to express its mean- 
ing through art in all her branches. It is 
democratic both in calling attention to all 
the forms of artistic activity and also in aim- 
ing to embrace within a great artistic commu- 
nity all the people, both rich and poor, artisans 
and employers; thus it hopes to unite some 
of the harsh contrasts of life. Among all the 
great efforts and activities of mankind at the 
present time, this movement challenges 
attention on account of the scope of its 
aspirations and of the crying needs which its 
efforts are laboring to satisfy. 
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the manufacturing establishments of 

the United States have gone under 
the control of some so-called trust. Already 
some 200 combinations embrace over 2,500 
separate plants, representing an aggregate 
capital of $3,500,000,000. They employ over 
400,000 workers who annually receive 
$250,000,000 in wages and their output is 
valued at $2,000,000,000a year. Fully half of 
these industrial aggregates have been char- 
tered during the last five years. In every 
other civilized community the same economic 
movement is taking place. It is this mighty 
tendency which politicians of every party 
and journalists of every hue are seeking to 
‘‘curb.”” The effort has been well compared 
to that of attempting to dam the Mississippi. 
From the outset this codperative movement 
has been met by the hostility of almost every 
class, just as half a century ago the develop- 
ment of the factory system was resisted. 
The evils and disorders incident to a great 
economic change have been held so close to 
the public eye as to shut out all view of its 
beneficent aspects. Latterly, however, there 
has come a disposition to recognize the evolu- 
tionary and progressive character of the 
movement, and denunciation is gradually 
giving place to argument. The change is 
well exemplified by the cautious utterances 
of President Roosevelt. While Governor of 
the State of New York he embodied the 
following statesmanlike views in one of his 
later messages :— 

‘‘The machinery of modern business is so 
vast and complicated that great caution must 
be exercised in introducing radical changes 
for fear the unforeseen effects may take the 
shape of widespread disaster. Moreover, much 
that is complained about is not really the abuse 
so much as the inevitable development of our 
modern industrial life. We have moved far 


[ a few years, more than one-tenth of 





away from the old simple days when each 
community transacted almost all its work 
for itself and relied upon outsiders for but a 
fraction of the necessaries and for not a very 
large portion even of the luxuries of life. 
Very many of the anti-trust laws which have 
made their appearance on the statute books 
of recent years have been almost or absolutely 
ineffective because they have blinked the all- 
important fact that much of what they thought 
to do away with was incidental to modern 
industrial conditions, and could not be elimi- 
nated unless we were willing to turn back the 
wheels of modern progress by also eliminating 
the forces which had brought about these 
industrial conditions. What remains 
for us to do, as practical men, is to look 
the conditions squarely in the face and not 
permit the emotional side of the question, 
which has its proper place, to blind us to the 
fact that there are other sides. We must set 
about finding out what the real abuses are, 
into their causes, and to what extent reme- 
dies can be applied.”’ 

Since giving expression to these views, 
President Roosevelt’s ideas have crystalized 
into such definite shape as to justify him in 
proposing measures for remedying the defects 
of the new industrialism without, as he says, 
turning back ‘ ‘the wheels of modern progress 
by also eliminating the forces which have 
brought about these industrial conditions.” 
And curiously enough the remedy suggested is 
precisely that which has been urged for years 
by the practical genius of the very men who 
have built up the trusts—namely, a constitu- 
tional amendment giving the Federal Govern- 
ment control over them. 

In 1899 Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in his 
testimony before the United States Industrial 
Commission, expressed the opinion that the 
remedy for the most conspicuous abuse of 
the power conferred by combinations was 
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‘‘Federal legislation under which corpora- 
tions may be created and regulated, if that 
is possible; or in lieu thereof, State legislation 
as nearly uniform as possible, encouraging 
combinations of persons and capital for the 
purpose of carrying on industries, but per- 
mitting State supervision, not of a character 
to hamper industries, but sufficient to pre- 
vent frauds upon the public.’’ Before the 
same commission Mr. John D. Archbold testi- 
fied as follows: 

‘If you should ask me, gentlemen, what 
legislation can be imposed to improve the 
present condition, I answer that the next great 
and, to my mind, inevitable step of progress 
in the direction of our commercial develop- 
ment lies in the direction of national or 
Federal corporations. If such corporations 
should be made possible, under such fair re- 
striction and provisions as should rightfully 
attach to them, any branch of business could 
be freely entered upon by all comers, and the 
talk of monopoly would be forever done away 
with. Our present system of State corpora- 
tions, almost as varied in their provisions as 
the number of States, is vexatious alike to the 
business community and to the authorities 
of the various States. Such Federal action 
need not take away from these States their 
right to taxation or police regulation, but 
would make it possible for business organiza- 
tions to know the general terms on which 
they could conduct their business in the 
country at large. Lack of uniformity in the 
laws of various States, as affecting business 
corporatdons, is one of the most vexatious 
features attending the business life of any 
great corporation today, and I suggest for 
your most careful consideration the thought 
of a Federal corporation law.” 

Some of President Roosevelt’s recent 
speeches are simply an amplification of this 
recommendation. Mr. H. H. Rogers and 
Mr. E. C. T. Dodd, both of the Standard Oil 
Company, gave expression to similar opin- 
ions; and that these are still the views of the 
men who have built up the American oil in- 
dustry is shown by the following statement, 
prepared by Mr. Dodd for use in this article: 

‘‘A corporation created by one State of 
our Federal Union has no rights in other 


States which they are bound to respect, save _ 


only the right to carry on inter-State com- 
merce, which right is controlled solely by 
Congress, All other rights of so-called for- 
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eign corporations depend upon State comity, 
and the corporation may not even question 
the constitutionality of a law which deprives 
it of the right to do business in a foreign State. 
“Business on a large scale is almost neces- 
sarily conducted by corporations and it can- 
not be limited by State lines. Corporations 
should, therefore, have a more substantial 
right to carry on business through the Union 
than the vague and revocable license of State 
comity. Such a right can only be conferred 
by an act of Congress under which corpora- 
tions may be chartered with power to do busi- 
ness in all the States and Territories, subject 
to such restrictions as Congress may deem it 
wise to impose. Such a law would be availed 
of for incorporation if its provisions were such 
as reasonably to protect creditors, stock- 
holders and the public, while not unneces- 
sarily impeding the carrying on of legitimate 
business on a large scale. No such law can be 
enacted without amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. Such an amendment is, there- 
fore, demanded not only for the better pro- 
tection of the public, but also in the interest 
of our growing manufactures and commerce.” 
While calling upon Mr. John A. McCall, 
P.esident of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, I found that Mr. McCall was at 
work upon an address to be delivered before 
the National Convention of State Insurance 
Officials at Columbus, Ohio, in which he advo- 
cated exactly such a Federal corporation 
law as that proposed by Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Archbold, and for the same reasons. 
“Tf,” said Mr. McCall, ‘‘a State chooses to 
exercise its full powers over foreign corpora- 
tions (that is, corporations formed in other 
States), it need not stop short of absolute 
exclusion; it may consequently, so far as legal 
authority is concerned, impose conditions 
which are unreasonable and onerous, both 
with regard to requirements, as well as with - 
respect to license fee and taxation. The 
corporation in such cases has no remedy in 
the courts, even if the conditions are un- 
conscionable; it can escape injustice only by 
ceasing to expose itself to the jurisdiction of 
laws which make unjust requirements.”’ He 
concludes ‘‘that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution is necessary to secure National super- 
vision and control of insurance companies.” 
And almost paraphrasing Mr. Rockefeller, he 
advises that ‘‘pending such an amendment,”’ 
efforts be made ‘‘to secure uniform laws for 
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taxation and other purposes in order that 
policy holders may be protected against the 
crude and oftentimes destructive legislation 
proposed in some of the States.” 

The disorder, loss and inconvenience re- 
sulting to corporations from the wide differ- 
ences between State laws, the unending 
litigation to which these give rise, and the 
inducements they offer to trust-baiting and 
blackmailing suits, were repeatedly men- 
tioned by the industrial leaders whose views 
on the President’s proposal were invited, as 
the strongest possible argument in favor of a 
Federal corporation law. Instances were 
given of States creating corporations for the 
purpose of doing business which is unlawful 
in the State that confers the charter, and 
even for the purpose of working in violation 
of the laws of the foreign State in which it 
operates. A systematic canvass of the men 
who manage the principal industrial combi- 
nations reveal with but one exception a 
striking unanimity of approval of President 
Roosevelt’s proposal. The single exception 
is that of the Sugar Trust, which ‘‘did not 
care what the President thought or did.”’ 

At the same time it is generally conceded 
that without a Constitutional amendment a 
Federal corporation law is impossible, and 
that the difficulties in the way of a Constitu- 
tional amendment are so great that years 
must elapse before the proposed remedy—or 
relief, as the State-badgered trusts regard it— 
will. be available. Judge Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, even thinks it im- 
possible. ‘‘From the standpoint of our 
corporation,’’ he says, ‘‘I see no objection 
to an amendment to the Constitution which 
shall permit an act of Congress providing for 
Federal inspection; but it is doubtful at least 
if this is a practical question. If such an 
amendment is proposed it will probably be 
opposed by substantially all the Democrats 
and a large percentage of Republicans. Few, 
if any, of the States will be willing to give to 
the Federal Government control of questions 
which are now reserved to the States. More- 
over,” he adds, “I believe the laws now in 
force are amply sufficient to protect stock- 
holders, and consumers or users of the pro- 
ducts of corporations, against wrong or injury. 
In my opinion, the greatest danger to be 
feared is that, as a result of hasty con- 
sideration or improper motives, there will 
be enactments or prosecutions calculated to 
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do very much greater harm ultimately to the 
masses than the good which, ostensibly at 
least, is sought.” 

A kindred fear is expressed by another 
industrial leader, who has happily joined 
sociological research to the practical experi- 
ence of a long business career. ‘‘The danger 
is,’’ says this gentleman, ‘‘that political and 
journalistic rivalries,’ sensational editorials 
and lying cartoons will, in a country with 
universal suffrage, influence public sentiment 
until it crystalizes into unjust and confisca- 
tory laws which will hamper industry and 
injure alike the interest of labor and of capi- 
tal.”’ At the same time this gentleman says : 
‘*President Roosevelt’s idea of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, giving National 
control of great National forces, is a good one 
if practicable. It would bring order out of 
the political and industrial chaos which, so far 
as State laws are concerned, prevails in the 
United States. They are like the old practice 
in shipping goods before the days of fast 
freight lines—marking them in care of a 
‘transfer agént’j at the State line, and 
actually rehandling the goods at every 
‘transfer point.’”’ 

Concerning the President’s advocacy of 
publicity as a remedy for certain corporate 
abuses, there is considerable diversity of 
opinion among the men who would be most 
affected by it. One of the best-known 
‘captains of industry”’ points out that pub- 
licity is already obtained by the periodical 
examination, under oath, of corporation man- 
agers by the various industrial commissioners 
appointed by State and Federal governments. 
Another produces a copy of Moody’s Manua! 
and reads out the balance sheet of the great 
corporation of which he is president. ‘‘Can 
any one desire greater publicity than this?’ 
he asks. Still another draws attention to 
the injury which he would sustain by the 
publication of facts which would reveal his 
business secrets—sources of supply of raw 
material, methods of manufacture, names of 
customers, etc. Even a statement of profits 
may be prejudicial to some corporations; 
and these will resist the passing of any very 
drastic measure. 

Judge Gary, however, says: 

‘‘There should be no objection to pub- 
licity concerning the business of corporations. 
I have always strongly advocated this doc- 
trine. The United States Steel Corporation 


















has been frequently complimented by the 
press because of the public statements which 
are regularly made and published.”’ 

The strongest opposition is made to the 
President’s proposal of government super- 
vision of corporations, which is involved in 
his demand for enforced publicity. ‘Shall 
an inspector be sent into every industrial 
establishment,’’ asks one manufacturer ‘‘to 
see that its accounts are properly kept and 
all transactions in order as he may construe 
it? If so, it will be gravely resented. What 
is possible in the case of banking institutions, 
where only one commodity is dealt in, where 
transactions are simple and easily traced, 
where methods remain unchanged from year 
to year and experts are common, is utterly 
impossible in a manufacturing establishment. 
There processes change from day to day; 
new methods are constantly being adopted; 
and the expert of last year is a mere tyro 
today—so swift is the movement. Moreover, 
it is government interference with private 
affairs. The mere magnitude of the corpora- 
tion does not change this fact, nor rob the 
espionage to which it may be subjected of its 
vexatious features and still more intolerable 
possibilities.” 

On the other hand, some corporations have 
nothing to conceal, and frankly avow their 
readiness to throw open their books and their 
business to any government inspection sanc- 
tioned by law. The more general feeling, 
however, is that anything like close super- 
vision will prove impracticable, and that 
publicity will be incomplete, especially in the 
cases where it is most needed. 

There is one aspect of this subject which 
is deserving of emphasis, and that is the 
tendency everywhere visible among what are 
called trust magnates toward a more elevated 
moral plane. The evils and abuses of cor- 
porate power are being remedied by the 
demands of the higher industrial life which 
we are reaching. The position of the man 
who directs an army of workers and controls 
the collected savings of thousands of his 
fellow-men—and women—is so lofty that 
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even if his natural inclination were to dis” 
honesty, he is too conspicuous to indulge it- 
A sensational rumor that such an industrial 
leader has been seen at a roulette table is 
cabled to the ends of the earth and brings an 


avalanche of protest from investors. The 
kings of finance and the lords of industry live 
in as fierce a light as that which beat on 
Tranby Croft. Moreover, they are subject 
to the sleepless scrutiny of each other. In 
no place is commercial integrity valued more 
than in the purlieus of Wall Street; and there 
is rarely room on the directorate of any great 
corporation for one whose record is not clean. 
The grosser forms of dishonesty are fast 
being eliminated from American commercial 
life; and although stock-jobbing presidents 
and directors are not extinct, they are ever 
growing less numerous. Mr. James B. Dill, 
the great legal authority on trusts, says that 
at a recent directors’ meeting of one of these 
great corporations, a resolution was passed 
‘“‘that it was the consensus of opinion that 
no director or officer of the company should 
avail himself of this advance knowledge (of 
the increased value of the company’s property) 
to purchase any of the stock of the company 
on the market, before the statement was made 
to the public.”” And in further illustration 
of the higher conception of the duty of direc- 
tors now becoming general, he quotes the 
following statement from the recent report 
of one of the large corporations, published 
and signed by the executive officer: 

‘‘The total number of stockholders of the 
company, immediately after its organization, 
was about 1,300. The total now is 5,153, of 
which 1,860 are women. ‘Trustees as we are 
for this large and constantly increasing body 
of stockholders, many of them women, some 
of them the widows and children of former 
associates, all of them entitled to the best 
service we can give them, we must and do 
feel that the administration of this great 
property is a trust of the highest and most 
sacred character, and while it is in our charge 
we shall ever strive to administer it in this 
spirit.” 
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RESULTS WITH BRITISH LABOR—THE ENGLISH LABORING MAN 


HE experiences and achievements of 

Mr. James C. Stewart as a supervising 
engineer and general manager of 

large construction undertakings in England— 
short as his career in England has been—are so 
notable that they may profitably be recounted 
in detail in pages where efficiency is an ideal. 
It has been often a subject for comment 
that building and engineering operations in 
England should consume so much time and 
cost so much more money than in the United 
States. When the capital of Americans 
came to be invested in British construction, 
this difference in methods attracted their 
attention. One of the latest and largest 
building enterprises in England in which 
American capital is concerned is the plant of 
the British Westinghouse Company atTrafford 
Park, near Manchester. After buying 130 
acres of land located upon the Ship Canal, 
this company planned to erect buildings 
covering sixty-four acres; large office build- 
ings, iron and steel foundries, shops for foun- 
dry supplies, pattern and storage shops, 
girder yards, box factories, drying and dip- 
ping rooms, engine rooms, boiler rooms, and 
many smaller offices and workmen’s dwellings. 
The larger houses were all to be of the steel 
construction so much used in America, but 
so little seen here. Such structures are 
wholly built of great steel uprights and girders, 
the walls being afterward filled in with bricks 
and terra-cotta. Also, every known manner 
of labor-saving device was to be employed, 
such as the automatic riveter for joining 
girders together, which strikes 1,500 blows 
per minute, as against 200 usually struck by 
hand. Bricklayers were not to be served by 
old-fashioned hodcarriers, but by barrow- 
hoists which would raise 20,000 bricks each 
per hour, besides loads of mortar. In spite 
of all these appliances, the estimate of the 
English contractors to whom the work was 
given was that, following ordinary methods of 
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construction, it would take five years to 
complete. Upon this estimate they began 
work, and for several months were engaged 
in laying foundations. 

It then occurred to the American directors 
of the British Westinghouse Company that 
there was no reason why an experiment in 
American building should not be made, for if 
it succeeded and the plant was consequently 
ready even two years earlier than expected, 
they would be in an advantageous position as 
regarded their shareholders, to whom excuses 
for the delay in starting the work had already 
been necessary. Therefore they asked a 
member of the firm of James Stewart & Co., 
of New Yotk, Pittsburg and St. Louis, to 
come over and see what could be done in the 
way of ‘‘hustling” with British labor. This 
firm is well known in America for the size of 
its undertakings and the speed with which it 
has accomplished them. 

Such was the reputation which caused the 
British Westinghouse Company to appeal to 
Mr. Stewart to help them out at Trafford 
Park. The record which he has made for 
himself there has now filled his hands with 
work in all parts of England, until it looks as if 
he will not be permitted to return home. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that in 
none of the many enterprises with which he is 
associated here is he a contractor as he is in 
America. He is engaged as a consulting and 
supervising engineer upon work for the most 
part already in the hands of British contrac- 
tors. In other words, he is aYankee ‘‘hustler,”’ 
engaged to stir up the easy-going British con- 
tractor, as well as the British laborer. He 
arrived at Trafford Park in April, 1901, with 
seven young Americans to assist him. He 
found 236 men at work. Within a week he 
had under him 2,600 British workmen. At 
times they had as many as 3,758 men under 
them. They alsoused British material where- 
ever possible, 15,000 tons of steel at $90 per 
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ton being obtained from Middlesbrough. 
The timber—more than 9,000,000 feet—came 
from America. 

At this date it must be understood that 
from 450 to 600 bricks per day, according to 
the character of the work, was looked upon 
as the usual nine-hour day’s work of the 
British bricklayer, while in America the 
same artisan lays an average of 2,000 bricks 
and has done as much as 2,700. Mr. Stewart 
rightly concluded that here was to be found 
one of the principal causes of delay, and he 
set out firmly to see what could be done to 
‘encourage the British workman to speed. 
Every known method was tried. One day 
there would be a posse of twenty special 
policemen on the ground ready for emer- 
gencies. The next would see the manager 
presenting a ten guinea suit of clothes to a 
foreman for an expeditious achievement. 
In the very beginning was instituted a system 
of daily progress reports from each of the 
seventy-five foremen or sub-foremen. The 
walls of Mr. Stewart’s office were lined with 
row after row of these files. They showed the 
quantity of material received, the amount 
used, hours on the job, number of men 
engaged, average amount of work done per 
man, causes of delay, and material needed 
for the next day’s work. These reports 
came in daily, and they showed at once how 
the work proceeded. Also there came a 
special report each morning from the firm’s 
representative at the various steel foundries, 
announcing the daily output, tons tested and 
despatched, and so forth. Consequently the 
supply always kept pace with the demand, 
while the grounds around the buildings were 
not blocked with material waiting to be used. 
The first two weeks, while this organization 
was being built up, showed that a great deal 
too much money was being spent for the work 
done. But by this time they had, as far as 
bricklaying was concerned, reached goo bricks 
per day per man, and by a constant process 
of elimination this was raised to the amazing 
(in England) figure of 1,800 per nine-hour 
day per man, with 2,500 per day per man on 
the plainest work. 

Of course, such work brought trouble from 
the trades unions, of which the most pro- 
gressive were startled at such overturning of 
rules for the employment of the less capable 
many instead of the more capable few. But 
Mr. Stewart was always ready to meet the 
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delegates and confer with them. He defined 
his position very plainly. He was willing to 
work with union men, and in every way 
according to union rules. To the bricklayers, 
for instance, he gave elevenpence per hour, 
instead of the tenpence for which the Union 
stipulated, but he made it as clear as possible 
that he was going to have the bricks laid, that 
he intended to be the master of his own works. 
that the delegates were not going to ‘‘boss”’ 
the business, that the slowest man was not to 
set the pace, and that each man would have 
to do his utmost under men who would see 
that the work was carried out. The alterna- 
tive was that the unions would be disre- 
garded entirely and other men employed to 
do the work. Ultimately an excellent under- 
standing was reached, which existed to the 
last. 

Early in the operations there was some 
trouble with the joiners. The manager asked 
that the men should curtail their time at 
noon to half an hour, and stop half an 
hour earlier in the evening instead. This was 
so directly opposed to the union rule for the 
noonday pipe that the men refused, and 
quitted work by way of protest. As the man- 
ager held that they had been in no way badly 
treated, he refused to have any conferences 
on the subject, and 475 joiners were at once 
secured to take the places of those who had 
struck. The wages paid on this work, as on 
the bricklaying, were such as to give the 
employers the choice of all the workmen in 
the Manchester district, and to enable them 
quickly to eliminate all undesirable or “ go- 
easy” artisans. And it was a wise invest- 
ment, this advance of ten per cent. on the 
local wage, for it enabled the manager to 
secure one hundred per cent. increase in the 
value of the work secured. 

Mr. Stewart took charge of the work in April, 
rgo1, and in the first part of January, 1902, 
the whole of the superstructure was finished, 
a record which made him the most talked-of 
man in the British building world. Over 
$500,000 had been paid out to British labor 
(there were never more than ten Americans 
employed in the work), and more than 
10,000,000 bricks had been laid. 

Of course a great deal of discussion was 
caused by this record made by the Yankee 
boss and British laborer working together, 
and all sorts of opinions were expressed. 
Prominent trades union leaders said they did 
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not believe the figures put forward as to the 
number of bricks laid (they could not deny 
the time in which the work was finished), and 
they predicted that the work was so badly 
done that the first shock of machinery in 
operation would shake it all down. Mr. 
Stewart was called upon to tell how he had 
done the work. Had it been done, as the 
animal trainers say, ‘‘all by kindness”? Ina 
way it had been, although there was no hesi- 
tation about showing the iron hand when 
necessary. But Mr. Stewart believes that the 
secret of success lay not so much in this as in 
constant and kindly communication with the 
individual men. He would go among them 
constantly with a hearty ‘‘Good-morning, 
boys!” and with frequent encouragement of 
all kinds for good work done. He fully proved 
that the volume of the work had not been 
exaggerated; and finally in response to fre- 
quent requests for an opinion on the subject, 
he wrote down the following maxims in con- 
nection with his experience in the unusually 
successful employment of British workmen: 


“First, the men must satisfy themselves that 
they are to be paid good wages. 

‘Second, the man who has general charge of the 
work must understand his own business, and have 
his work done in his own way, in his own time, and 
by his own methods. 

“It may seem strange to the people of this coun- 
try, but it is a fact, that the British bricklayers who 
go to America work side by side there with the best 
American bricklayers and equal their average. 

“It may be to the point if I add that besides 
bricklaying we have achieved results in the con- 
struction of the British Westinghouse Company’s 
works at Manchester not less notable than those 
to which so much reference has been made. For 
instance, results have been obtained here by British 
carpenters just as quickly and as cheaply as I have 
ever accomplished similar work in America. 

“To the unbiased mind, facts like these afford 
conclusive proof that British workmen, if they 
diligently apply themselves, do as much as the 
workmen of any other country. 

“Finally, I will say with regard to Union men 
that if our work has been rapidly executed, it has 
been greatly due to the interest that has been taken 
by the representative of the Unions concerned in 
securing for us the best men that could be obtained.” 


Mr. Stewart has further said: “There is 
plenty of snap in the British workman if you 
only let him see there is snap in you.”’ He is 
not lagging in the utilization of the force he 
has more or less discovered and trained, for 
he has undertaken to “hustle” various long- 


delayed jobs for the Midland Railway, becom- 
ing in fact a consulting and supervising 
engineer on special work. He has already 
made another record in stack-construction on 
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the great chimney he has erected for the 
Mersey Tunnel Power Station at Birkenhead. 
He also has charge of the work upon the 
tunnel itself under the Mersey River from 
Liverpool to Birkenhead, and of the Yerkes 
Power Plant for the electrification of the 
Underground Railway. Besides this, he is 
flooded with offers to take hold of other work 
for which he cannot yet find time. This, too, 
in spite of the fact that he has warned British 
manufacturers against what he considers 
their too conservative methods. They do 
not, he says, appreciate the value of the scrap 
pile. Experience has taught theAmerican that 
ten years is about the life of any mechanical 
appliance, or rather that there is a revolution 
every decade in methods of manufacturing. 
So Americans only build their machines with 
this time limit before them, whereas the 
Englishman takes time to make his machine 
good enough to outlast its usefulness. 

This record raises the question: ‘What 
of the British architect or contractor? Is he 
not first of all a little above his work, a little 
ashamed of it, and anxious to conceal his 
connection with labor? Does he not leave' 
things too much in the hands of his foreman? 
Is it not again the old trouble that labor is a 
disgrace to a gentleman in England, whereas 
it is an honor in America? Or, to go further 
still, is there not a crying need in British con- 
struction generally for a strenuous middle 
man, a manager, between the architect and 
the laborer, to see that the one properly and 
promptly carries out the work of the other?” 

Why, when the very feat of bricklaying 
described here was made public, some pro- 
gressive member of the London County 
Council, knowing the interminable delays 
attending all work done by that body, tried 
to discover what was the average of the brick- 
layers in their employ. All that could be got 
out of the committee in charge was that they 
laid something more than 330 bricks per man 
per day of nine hours—say forty bricks per 
hour. The committee had to confess that it 
could not obtain any reliable information, 
owing to the absence of any details as to the 
actual cost of brickwork to the department! 
And the public seemed to recéive this astound- 
ing revelation with complete indifference. 
Truly the “Wake up, England” campaign, 
even with the public support of the Prince of 
Wales, has yet need of converts in other 
quarters than in the laborer’s cottage. 








CAN ARBITRATION IN LABOR TROUBLES 
BE EPPECTIVE? 


and Employee, recently held in Min- 
neapolis, the most important of the 
many important questions discussed was that 
of arbitration. Strong and timely addresses 
were delivered by such men as John Bates 
Clark, Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University; Herman Justi, Commissioner of 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, and 
Frederick W. Job, Chairman of the Board of 
Arbitration of the State of Illinois. 
Professor Clark discussed: “Is Compulsory 
Arbitration Inevitable?’’ In part he said: 
“The existence of trusts puts many strikes 
on an entirely new footing. A motive for 
yielding to strikes is removed. When one 
employer out of a score or a hundred in the 
same industry finds that his men have gone 
on a strike, he is under strong pressure to 
make concessions to them. A trust has no 
such rivalry to fear and can bide its time 
before yielding to its men. On the other 
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hand, the trust has much to gain, first by 
holding out till its men are near the end of 
their resources, and then making some small 
concession that will bring them back to their 


work. It can charge the cost of such a con- 
cession to the public and exact a large profit 
besides. 

The only compulsory arbitration I am will- 
ing to recognize as possible Says to a 
body of strikers, ‘Continue at work while we 
investigate your claims. If you demand only 
that natural rate of pay which represents 
what you produce, you shall be protected in 
your tenure of place. If you ask more, we 
will announce the rate which is natural and 
fair, and give you the first option of accepting 
it. If then you refuse to take it, your tenure 
of place is forfeited, the employer may put 
new men in your places, and they will be pro- 
tected by the fullest power which the State 
can exercise.’ 

“This is the only logical 
the present anomalous and 
condition.”’ 

Mr. Herman Justi, speaking on ‘“ Arbitra- 
tion: Its Uses and Abuses,” said: ‘‘Arbitra- 
tion’s popular, though erroneous, synonym 


outcome of 
intolerable 


is ‘compromise,’ and there is nothing more 
mischievous than a compromise on any 
question of principle. Speaking from the 
point of view of one whose entire time is 
occupied in adjusting differences between 
employer and employee in the coal mining 
industry of Illinois, I say that arbitration 
should never be resorted to save in an extrem- 
ity, and that the energy and industry dis- 
played in advocating its general adoption 
could be better applied to all those simpler 
and more practical methods of adjustment 
designed to render arbitration unnecessary. 

“The coal operators and coal miners of 
Illinois came together in 1898 and adopted 
what is known in the bituminous coal fields 
of the Central States as the system of ‘joint 
agreements,’ or what is called in the school 
of economics a system of ‘joint bargaining.’ 
A wiser, fairer, more equitable system has 
never been devised. But to me it seems 
that we can never agree in this country on 
compulsory arbitration, though in quasi-pub- 
lic enterprises there are times when it might 
seem to be desirable. Some law may be 
needed to prevent strikes and lockouts where, 
by reason of these, travel is stopped or ren- 
dered hazardous, or where the supply of light 
and water is shut off. When such a law, 
however, is enacted, it must not be left to the 
agents of great corporations, to our labor 
organizations, or to the amateurs now clamor- 
ing for it, but it must be drafted by the most 
experienced, the wisest, the fairest and the 
most far-seeing students, not only of political 
economy, but of the existing conditions.”’ 

“Arbitration from the Point of View of an 
Arbitrator’’ was the topic of Mr. Frederick 
W. Job. Among other things, he said: 

“At the conferences of employer, employees 
and our Board I have always wondered why 
it was that employers and employees did not 
get together the way we did then, before the 
trouble broke out, instead of waiting until a 
strike or lockout occurred. One of the most 
frequent causes of lockouts comes from the 
fact that one side or the other to the disturb- 
ance fails to recognize the fundamental facts 
of the.relation which they bear to each other. 
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‘‘The employer will often fail to recognize 
the fact that his growing business, the changed 
conditions which are attendant upon such 
growth, the employment of new foremen and 
bosses and the actual condition of the laborers 
should receive his careful attention. The 
employer, too, often makes the mistake of not 
getting closer to his men and understanding 
their situation and circumstances. The work- 
man, on the other hand, is often too prone 
to assume that increased prices, a large estab- 
lishment and more material evidence of a 
growing institution means that all this growth 
was produced exclusively as the result of his 
toil. He makes the mistake of assuming that 
because there are more employees in the 
factory than formerly, the manager or owner of 
the business has forgotten him, and that he 
cannot see the president or head of the concern. 

—e- We coupled with our invitations 
to combatants the guarantees: 

‘“First—That a conference with each other 
and with our Board would do them no harm, 
if it did them no good, and would at least 
leave them where we found them, if it did not 
settle the trouble. 

‘““Second—The Board could be relied upon 
to carry no tales from one side to another. 

“Third—That it would not cost the con- 
testants.one cent; that the State paid the bills. 

“We find that when we have reached the 
point where we can get the employer and 


MR. HOPKINSON SMITH’S “ OLIVER HORN’”’ 
R. F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S “Oliver 
Horn” is an orderly, well-built, well- 
bred, sympathetic story, clean and lovely; 
and it contains two pictures of life that ought 
to give it an historical value—a picture 
of the ante-bellum society about “ Kennedy 
Square” in a Southern city, and a picture of 
the rollicking Bohemian life in New York in 
the early sixties. It is a book that every 
cultivated reader will get pleasure from—a 
pleasure, too, that does not pass with the 

reading. 

The story begins in a Southern city just 
before the Civil War. Young Oliver Horn, 
well-born and intended by his parents and 
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employee to agree to meet and reason to- 
gether, they are always well on the toad 
to reconciliation. . One of the most 
important features of the present Illinois 
arbitration law provides that where industrial 
disputes occur in which the public is affected, 
with reference to food, fuel, light or the 
means of communication or transportation, 
or in any other respect, and neither party to 
such strike or lockout shall consent to sub- 
mit in the matter of controversy to the State 
Board of Arbitration, the Board, after 
having first attempted to affect a settle- 
ment by conciliation, shall proceed of its own 
motion to make an investigation of all facts 
bearing upon such disturbance, and make 
public its findings, with such recommenda- 
tions to parties involved as in its judgment 
will contribute to a fair and equitable settle- 
ment of the differences which constitute the 
cause of the trouble; and in the prosecution 
of such inquiry the Board has the power to 
issue subpoenas and compel the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses, as in other cases. 

“We do not think that there is any short 
cut to the solution of all labor troubles. We 
do not claim to have a panacea for every case. 
There is one thing this Board does find, how- 
ever, and that is that a great many emplovers 
and employees who formerly were the last to 
consider the matter of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion are now the most eager for it.” 






traditions for the law, must while yet a boy 
earn his living, because the family fortune 
is waning. To work in his native city woul: 
be to incur social disgrace. He _ therefor 
goes to New York to seek his fortune, and li 
becomes a shipping clerk. His ambition wa: 
to become a painter, but in his native circle 
a painter was regarded as a mere idler. The 
story is of Oliver’s toil to make a living and 
to aid the mortgage-ridden family, and at the 
same time to learn the art that he must learn 
for his own development and happiness. His 
long struggles in New York, his happy love 
experience and his triumph—these make the 
perfectly natural, smoothly flowing story. 
The tale takes the reader into the New 
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England mountains, too, where the attract- 
ive heroine lives; and life there and life at 
the -South are brought into wide contrast. 
Political contrasts, social contrasts, the con- 
trasts of occupation, give the book both 
stability and charm. 

But (as in every novel that is worth while) 
the people in it make it what it is. Oliver’s 
father, Richard Horn, the old free negro 
butler Malachi, Oliver’s mother and the inti- 
mate friends of the family—these all become 
permanent additions to the reader’s acquaint- 
ances: charming acquaintances every one of 
them. And there is no other such picture 
that we recall of artist life in New York nearly 
half a century ago. There are interesting 
persons, good manners, honest struggles, well- 
won triumph, good times in the book, and so 
carefully is it all wrought out that the inci- 
dental musical and artistic atmosphere that 
pervades it gives it an additional charm and 
distinction. 

Mr. Smith’s “Tom Grogan” and “Caleb 
West,”’ to say nothing of his shorter tales, 
were real books, and not books made to order; 
but “Oliver Horn” leaves them far behind, 
both in its construction and in its literary work- 
manship. It is a tale to love for its truth and 
charm—a book to own and to recall. Old 
Richard and Malachi will often come to your 
mind long after you have put in on the shelf, 


and you will find more pleasure in recalling 
“Oliver Horn” than in reading a long list 
even of the cleverest new stories that come in 


the flood of the year’s novels. It is the kind 
of book that would have been written if there 
had never been a flood of novels; it is the book 
that Mr: Smith has been writing toward and 
in preparation for since he made his first effort 
in fiction. The more you think of it, weeks 
after you have read it, the more grateful you 
become for it, and this notice of it is meant 
less as an appraisal than as thanks. It is 
the best product of a very versatile man of 
unusual gifts and grace and a piece of fiction 
of a very high kind indeed. 


MISS GLASGOW’S NOVELS AND POEMS 


ISS GLASGOW has now won as enviable 

a place as any young writer of our 

country holds; for her work has a deep serious- 

ness as well as a serious art. Four novels and 

a book of poems now stand to her credit, and 

a good measure can be made from them of 
her achievement and of her promise. 

Her earlier stories, ‘The Descendant”’ and 
“Phases of an Inferior Planet,’ attracted 
attention because of their remoteness from 
the commonplace. They were strongly indi- 
vidual books. They had nothing in common 
with the mass of current fiction; they showed 
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a determination to see life at first hand and 
to report it frankly. Miss Glasgow revealed 
in them the Southern love of that ideal of 
manners which is deferential and charming 
to women and resolute and commanding with 
men; and she showed courage and frankness 
in the expression of emotion; but she had a 
wholly modern freedom of mind, a determi- 
nation to see life on all sides and to see it 
with perfectly cool and clear vision. She 
betrayed a high degree of femininity, too, in 
her sensitiveness to the charm of mature 
social life, but she showed also the deeper 
insight which deals with the formative 
forces of character and the courage which 
does not flinch from the darker facts of 
existence. 

“The Descendant’? and “Phases of an 
Inferior Planet’’ were vigorous, unconven- 
tional novels, but their material was of that 
kind of tragedy which lies aside from a per- 
fectly wholesome view of life. They were 
clearly the work of an independent and vigor- 
ous mind, more accustomed to study than to 
observation. The force of the writer was in 
advance of her experience; her passion to 
know life was in excess of her knowledge. 
The faults of the stories were the kind of faults 
that a far-sighted critic does not dwell on— 
faults of a strong nature finding its way to an 
individual point of view and an individual 
reading of experience. 

When “The Voice of the People’”’ appeared 
it was clear that the gap between vision and 
knowledge had been closed and the promise 
of the earlier stories had been fulfilled. This 
novel happily illustrates both Miss Glasgow’s 
hold upon tradition and her open-mindedness. 
It is an admirably composed and shaded 
picture of the old and new South in contact 
and, to a certain extent, in conflict. The 
refinement and the dignity of the old order, 
expressed in the obsolete community that 
it pictured and in the bearing of its lovely 
people, did not prevent her from recognizing 
and placing as just a value on the dignity of 
a strong character expressed in aspiration and 
struggle. The novel is one of orderly develop- 
ment, sane, wholesome and well balanced. 
Miss Glasgow had passed from the problems 
of a very active and vigorous imagination, 
working in surroundings which it had arbi- 
trarily created, to a simple, direct and deeply 
sympathetic dealing with emotions, condi- 
tions and experiences which she knew at first 
hand. The style of the story showed a sig- 
nificant advance in steadiness and mastery. 
It is well con tructed; the contrasts of ideals 
and of conditions are striking but not violent; 
the action is inevitable; and, although it is 
tragic, it is not without a note of hope. The 
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background of scenery and of history is 
sketched accurately, but not too minutely. 

“The Battleground” registered a further 
advance in her art. It has the vigor of the 
earlier stories, and it has also a quality which 
they lacked. It is finely dispassionate and, 
in dealing with episodes and events which 
inflame the imagination of many writers in 
the exact degree in which they put heart into 
their work, it is artistically impersonal. In 
this, as in the earlier stories, the reader feels 
himself in contact with intellectual power of 
a high order; with a clear, cool, penetrating 
mind which works through the imagination, 
but never loses clearness of vision Miss 
Glasgow’s skill is evident in her treatment 
of the episode of the Civil War, which is 
broadly presented by means of significant 
details—details which, without wearying the 
reader or interrupting the flow of the narra- 
tive, produce a culminative effect of tragic 
significance. In “The Battleground,’ as in 
“The Voice of the People,’ the tragedy is 
resolved at the end, as a tragedy in the hands 
of the greatest writers must be, in the first 
foreshadowing of a new order. 

In this combination of sympathy with old 
and comprehension of new conditions, Miss 
Glasgow, by the way, holds a place by herself 


among the novelists of the South. They 
have, as a rule, felt the charm of the older 
social order so keenly that they have been 
content to depict it and to leave the deeply 


interesting aspects of contemporary life 
unrecorded. Not so she. Indeed, she uses 
her material, Southern or Northern, ante- 
bellum or post-bellum, as a great writer 
should—for what it is worth to her purpose 
andinher handling. She is not a “Southern”’ 
writer nor a “ Northern’’ writer, but a writer 
of human life as it develops itself everywhere 
under the conditions that her stories natur- 
ally find. She has understood and practised 
this law of the best writing and has escaped 
the snare of provinciality. 

In this confidence in the quality of her 
material to make its charm felt she has shown 
the independent vigor of her mind and com- 
pelled the judgment of her work by reference 
to universal standards. She writes as a 
woman, but with a vigorous masculine ele- 
ment in her work; a faculty of detachment, 
of seeing things apart from her own personal 
affiliations, or letting things speak for them- 
selves without too much manipulation for 
dramatic effect. She has perhaps the richest 
field that any American novelist has taken; and 
the vigor of her mind and the thoroughness of 
her methods make it clear that she can add 
this great field to the geography of our per- 
manent American fiction. 
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Miss Glasgow’s latest book is a volume of 
verse, ““The Freeman and Other Poems’: a 
slender book, but individual in thought and 
expression. Most of these poems are in the 
mood of her earlier work. They present some 
of the darker aspects of life, and present them 
with daring and vigor. There is an almost 
uncompromising effort to face the worst and 
to interpret it with relentless frankness and 
with a fine philosophic courage. Whether 
this attitude represents a mood or a convic- 
tion—perhaps both—it is certain that in this 
book, as in her prose, there is freedom from 
the commonplace and an original power. 
Observe the quality of the following: 


The trumpet of the Judgment shook the night, 
Dust quickened and was flesh; grave clothes 
were shed; 
With moaning of strong travail and lament, 
The sea gave up her dead. 


One, rising from a rotting tomb, beheld 
The heavens unfold beneath Jehovah’s breath. 
“ Great God,” he cried, ‘“‘ with Thine eternity, 
Couldst Thou not leave me Death?” 


Miss Glasgow has steadily gained in power 
and in skill since her first book. Her work 
has not yet reached her highest capacity She 
has not forced her growth. She has worked 
without reference to applause or to popu- 
larity, but in obedience to her own high 
standard as one who works for permanent 
distinction. We have no novelist who shows 
a higher aim. 


MR. OWEN WISTER’S STORIES OF AMERICANISM 


HAT’S the book?” asked a lazy 

voice. It was nearly midnight at 

the Cripple Creek Club, and the speaker, 

citizen of many mining camps, sprawled 
negligently in an easy chair. 

The book was “ Lin McLean.” 
a little. 

‘‘Author from the East, you say ?”’ he caught 
up. ‘Funny about these Eastern fellers 
chasin’ out here to put us in note-books. 
S’pose Boston’s forgotten Bret Harte—thinks 
this new feller’s the whole Rocky Mountain 
shootin’-match, eh?”’ 

“No,” said I; “not yet.” 

‘Let me see it,’’ he broke out disgustedly. 

When I went to bed his chin was resting on 
his breast and his eyes were galloping along 
the lines. 

“Thanks to you,” he said next morning, 
proffering the book as I was climbing to a 
dusty wagon-seat. ‘That feller knows his 
business. He ain’t Bret Harte, but he’s got 
a claim, and it’s the real thing, sure. It’s a 
strike. ”’ 

“T wish you’d keep it if you like it,” I 
ventured. 


I explained 
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“Wait a minute,’’ he jerked out to the 


driver. 

“Say we swap,” he exclaimed, returning; 
and he handed me a bit of blue rock all shiny 
with pyrites but richly speckled with duller 
gold. I took it, demurring, for, commercially, 
it was not a fair exchange. Now, however, I 
feel a peculiar fitness in the trade: my pros- 
pector’s whole-souled recognition of “Lin,” 
“the Governor” and the taciturn Virginian as 
living types made his gold-shot bit of blue 
rock a symbol, in the book’s absence, of the 
book itself. 

For as Bret Harte took full measure of 
Sierran miners and the full-blooded life of 
early California, Mr. Owen Wister, not only 
in ‘Lin McLean,”’ but in “Red Men and 
White,” “The Jimmyjohn Boss” and ‘The 
Virginian,’’ has exploited the essential spirit 
of frontier Wyoming and Arizona, ‘“‘the Cattle 
people and the Cattle country, with the 
plains and mountains where they lived, all 
wholly American, of our blood and soil.”’ 
And the gold dug from Colorado hills is not 
more precious than just this large spirit 
phrased in narrative not merely exhilarating 
for the graphic plausibility of what it tells but 
inspiring for the deep suggestiveness of what 
it means. The brilliance of the vivid Western 
background and the tingling magnetism radi- 
ated from the passionate frontier life in Mr. 
Wister’s stories sting with the sort of delight 
that Mr. Kipling’s narratives yield. The 
dramas develop with an insistency not unlike 
the quality of those tales that Bret Harte 
gave the Overland Monthly over thirty years 
ago, and they bite indelibly. But there is 
more. With his quick-pulsed stories of 
cowboys and Indians and soldiers, hard 
women of that lynch-law belt now gone, 
and the gentle women “‘steel-true and blade- 
straight’? who brought the refinement of 
human sympathy beyond the Missouri “in 
the good old days before the wire fence,” 
Mr. Wister’s work expresses with some success 
what precious little other American fiction 
tries to express—Americanism. 

Mr. Wister is a Philadelphian forty-two 
years old, a Harvard man who went West 
for his health on graduation, and sixteen 
times afterward for love of it. In ten years 
he has written short stories of the West 
which, garnered, make four volumes—mathe- 
matically, it might be noted in a slip-shod 
age of garrulous, dictated fiction, one book in 
each two years andaquarter. Givecredit for 
loving artistry in that. Yet very slowly did 
he enter his popular heritage, keen and quick 
as some critics were to see a new force in this 
work that breathed so electrically of a land 
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and a people more American than any east of 
them. But now that ‘The Virginian” has 
come into a blaze of popularity, it is well to 
value Mr. Wister’s results. 

Mr. Kipling sings in a ballad ‘The East is 
West and the West is East.’’ In the United 
States the West is Eastern: the East is very 
far from being Western. To catch the deeper 
meaning of our life, one’s path must lie 
toward that Western verge of the continent 
where all white men are American-born, 
because there only are the culture and the 
conservatism of the East, the chivalry and 
the fire-eating spirit of the South and the 
broad unhampered gambler’s view of life 
native to raw Western soil, all transmuted 
into a Democracy of no distinctions except 
the intrinsic. That combination, with other 
elements of course, is the United States in 
essence, found only in the West, and that is 
what Mr. Owen Wister expresses. 

In Wyoming and in Arizona before the 
wire-fence men played a man’s game, that 
quality counted most—in man or woman— 
that the Virginian yielded to Queen Eliza- 
beth when he wisely said of her: ‘She 
would have played a good hand at poker.”’ 
Each man played according to the measure 
he had taken of his neighbors. Reticent 
brotherliness marked friends: deference was 
accorded all sincerity: and humor, mainly 
grave humor, touched every relation of 
life. 

All this Mr. Wister symbolizes in the life 
of his boyish, slightly limping Lin McLean, 
in the heroes of his briefer Iliads, and in 
the romance of the lithe Virginian whom 
Mr. Wister inscrutably keeps nameless. But 
observe that Lin McLean, from Massachusetts, 
after his tragic but humorous experience 
with the oddly human Lusks, loves Jessa- 
mine Buckner from Kentucky, and the 
Virginian—strangely reminiscent of the Con- 
federate officer—wooes a descendant of Molly 
Stark from Vermont. And each one carries 
to the complex drama unraveled in raw 
Wyoming some motives traditional in each 
provincial section. These, with passion 
mixed and pure, native ideals low and high, 
and the frankest and richest humor, is the 
stuff of which an American literature shall be 
woven. 

It is not enough to say of Mr. Owen Wister 
that he capably carries on the Bret Harte 
short story tradition, or that ‘‘ The Virginian” 
is a vivid narrative of exceptional power, 
especially moving in its story of the cowboy’s 
love. Mr. Wister has also sharply blazed the 


way to that quite possible impossibility, the 
American novel. 
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A REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S RECENT INDUSTRIAL CHANGES AND PRESENT TENDENCIES 
—THE GREAT FACTS MADE PLAIN BY RECENT DEVELOPMENT: THE HOME MARKET MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN THE FOREIGN; THE GRAVITATION OF POPULATION AND CAPITAL AND 


SKILL TO THE SOURCES OF WEALTH SUPPLY; 
AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION TO OFFSET 


NECESSITY OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 


THE PATRIOTISM OF INDUSTRY— THE 


THE SOLIDITY OF THE UNITED STATES—A WORD-WIDE FORECAST OF THE FUTURE 


Being the Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrews University, St.Andrews,Scotland, October 22, 1902 


ANDREW 


by considering a subject now attract- 

ing wide attention — the economic 
changes which have come and are impending 
in the relative position and power of nations, 
since it has been necessary for me during my 
business career to watch and study these 
and to base action upon them. The growth 
of nations in wealth and population, the social 
conditions and aptitudes of their people, 
natural resources, prospects, ambitions, 
national policy, all bore directly upon our 
problem. 

It was upon no easy task that the American 
manufacturer entered when he determined to 
struggle for place for his country among manu- 
facturing nations, and it behooved those who 
risked their capital, or incurred debt in the 
attempt, to keep a wary eye upon the doings 
of their established competitors, and weigh 
future probabilities of development in other 
lands. 

In studying the manufacturing world, 
Britain claimed more attention than all other 
nations together, for here was the seat and 
throne of manufactures. We examine the 
globe and note how much is marked red under 
the Union Jack, and speculate upon what 
would be left if this were obliterated. But if 
in viewing the world’s material development 
we should consider what would be left if her 
inventions were deleted, a greater void still 
would be found in this nobler field of conquest, 
for this island has also been the seat and throne 
of invention, the work not of the barbarous 
sword, but of the brain of civilized man. That 
development rests upon the steam-engine of 
Watt, one arm of which embraced the sea 
through the steamship of Symington, another 


[oy cons that I might interest you 


BY 


CARNEGIE 


covered the land through the locomotive of 
Stephenson. Here is the great triad which 
has created the modern material world. This 
audience will not fail to note with satisfaction 
that all of these magicians were Scotch (the 
first two native-born, the last by descent)— 
a remarkable fact, and not to be readily 
accounted for except upon a hypothesis which 
national modesty prevents a born Scot from 
suggesting here in the presence of so many 
distinguished members of other nations. 
Arkwright, Hargreaves and Cartwright, 
through their inventions, brought economical 
spinning and weaving of textiles; those of 
Nelson and Cort, cheap iron; Bessemer, Sie- 
mens, Martin and Thomas, cheap steel, the 
most important article of all, since it is the 
basis of so many other articles. It is the in- 
ventions of these men based upon. steam that 
have revolutionized the conditions of human 
life upon the earth, and, in passing, will you 
be good enough to note how many of these, 
and indeed of the supremely great in other 
fields as well, have at first worked with their 
hands? Whatever the future may have in 
store, nothing can rob Britain of the credit of 
having given to the world the means for its 
surprising development. Material Progress 
is Britain’s child. At the time of which I 
speak, she was the only important manufac- 
turing nation, for here naturally her inventions 
were first utilized. The reward obtained 
from this monopoly—for such it was—made 
her the richest of all peoples per capita. Her 
realized wealth is still unequaled. Forty odd 
years ago she made more iron and steel, man- 
ufactured more machinery, mined more coal, 
wove more cloth, than all the rest of the world. 
It was Britain in the one scale, the world in the 
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other, the world kicking the beam. In the 
dawn of this prosperity came Cobden and 
Bright, who insured cheaper food for the 
workers, which further stimulated manufac- 
turing and insured Britain’s preéminence. 
The theories of these great men and their 
school were justified in their day, one being 
that the various nations of the world were 
created with different qualities and resources, 
all so beautifully arranged that one was to 
supplement the other. Britain’s destined part 
clearly was to manufacture the raw materials 
of other lands. Interchange, of raw and 
finished and of different products, was evi- 
dently Nature’s intention, thus uniting the 
nations in the noble task of supplying each 
other’s wants. Nations were destined to be 
coéperating parts in one grand whole, and 
thus Commerce became the golden chain to 
bind the world in bonds of peace and good- 
will. There was only one flaw in the entranc- 
ing theory, but that was fatal—the various 
members were not satisfied with the parts 
assigned to them in the beneficent drama. 
On the contrary, each evinced the strongest 
desire to develop its resources and manufac- 
ture its own raw materials as far as possible. 
None relished being the mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to another nation: all 
wanted to play Hamlet, and as is usual in the 
most talented companies of performers, all 
believed themselves destined by nature for the 
great part. There came to the aid of the new 
ambitious lands, automatic machinery and 
scientific methods which largely solved the 
question of skilled labor. A few managing 
Britons, or Americans, can now readily be 
obtained to establish manufactures in any 
part of the world, and educate the natives to 
become satisfactory workers. In my travels 
round the world I carefully noted this weighty 
fact. I saw the peons of Mexico weaving 
cloth in factories, and engaged in iron and 
paper works, at two and three shillings a day 
in silver, worth only one-half value in gold; 
the people of India, the Japanese, and the 
Chinese, all doing excellent work in cotton and 
jute mills; the negroes in the United States 
steadily rising in the scale and becoming good 
workmen in mines and in iron and steel works; 
the Russian, Hungarian and Italian, Swede 
and Norwegian, all making good workmen. 
Capital, management and skilled labor have 
become mobile in the extreme. The seat of 
manufacturing is now, and will continue to be, 
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more and more simply a question where the 
requisite raw materials are found under suita- 
ble conditions. Capital and skilled labor 
have lost the power they once had to attract 
raw materials; these now attract labor and 
capital. The conditions are reversed. The 
cotton industry, for instance, was attracted 
from Old to New England, and is now attracted 
from it to the Southern States alongside 
the raw material. The jute industry, once 
centred in Dundee, is now also established 
in India, near the jute supply. 

Another factor is clearly seen: the most 
patriotic people of every land consider it 
a duty to develop their resources. Hence 
Canada to-day gives. twelve shillings a ton 
bounty for every ton of pig-iron produced, and 
Australia has a scale of bounties, and has just 
offered a large one for the manufacture of steel 
rails. They are not content to be dependent 
even upon the Motherland for manufactured 
articles. Germany, Russia and America give 
protection, and all the colonies tax your pro- 
ductions, thus giving their home producers 
incidental protection. 

Another element enters. Business methods 
have changed in the past twenty years; manu- 
facturing especially has been revolutionized 
by new inventions, improved machinery and 
new and enlarged demands. The old rule of 
thumb has given place to scientific precision. 
The Technical Schools furnish the young 
foremen and superintendents. Automatic 
machinery has developed a new class of work- 
men more intelligent than the old. The size 
of works has increased tenfold, and instead of 
partnerships devoted to one process, all pro- 
cesses, from the minerals in the mine to the 
finished articles, are combined in one. Rail- 
roads are constructed and fleets of steamships 
built and worked, all the needed materials are 
owned, the company is its own insurer, and 
everything entering into the product or needed 
to maintain the works is made by it. One by 
one subsidiary branches or new departments 
are added, and from a score of small streams of 
profit, unknown to the small producer of the 
past, the main stream is fed. So rapidly does 
one improvement follow another that some 
parts of the huge concerns are constantly 
undergoing reconstruction. Old-established 
works are seriously disadvantaged by the new 
order of things, especially if under joint stock 
ownership, because it is difficult to get from 
numerous small owners the capital needed for 
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modern improvements. Hence the old coun- 
tries, and particularly Britain the pioneer, 
have been disadvantaged, and the new 
American land, with a clean slate to begin 
upon, much favored. 

The causes specified have already changed 
the positions of Britain and America as indus- 
trial powers. America now makes more steel 
than all the rest of the world. In iron and 
coal her production is the greatest, as it is in 
textiles—cotton, wool and silk. She pro- 
produces three-fourths of the cotton grown in 
the world. The value of her manufactures 
is just about three times that of your own; 
her exports are greater. The Clearing House 
exchanges of New York are almost double 
those of London in amount. She furnishes 
you with most of the necessary food products 
youimport. She has two-fifths of the railway 
mileage of the world. Thus she has become 
the foremost nation in wealth, manufactures 
and commerce, and promises soon, in some 
branches, to occupy the position which Britain 
occupied when it was Britain versus the world. 
She already does this with steel. Although 


no Briton can be expected to see with satis- 
faction his country displaced from first place, 
there is yet cause for rejoicing that supremacy 


remains in the family. It is not altogether 
lost what the race still holds. Macbeth’s fate 
is not Britain’s. The scepter of material 
supremacy has been wrenched by no unlineal 
hand. It is her eldest son, the rightful heir, 
who wears the crown, and he can never forget, 
nor cease to be proud of, the mother to whom 
he owes so much. 

The relative position of Germany has also 
changed. She has forged ahead, her product 
of steel being now second to that of the United 
States. In other departments her rate of 
increase is also great. She promises to run 
Britain close, perhaps by the end of the decade, 
for second place as a manufacturing nation. 
During the ten: years previous to 1900 she 
added five and a half millions to her popula- 
tion, and almost doubled her production of 
iron, and increased that of iron ore from eleven 
to nineteen millions of tons. 

In comparison with these three countries 
others are of trifling moment in the production 
of staple articles for export, always excepting 
that giant of the future, Russia, whose latent 
resources are enormous, and whose growth is 
so steady, not only through increase of popu- 
lation, but through accretions of contiguous 
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territory. She must occupy a great position, 
but not in our day, nor perhaps in the next 
generation: if she hold together, she will be a 
continent under one government like the 
American Union, although, as far as known, 
not with comparable resources and conditions. 
She has employed more than one of my former 
assistants to construct and manage steel- 
works, and is vigorously developing her 
resources in many lines. Her production of 
iron has doubled in the last twelve years. Coal 
mined in 1880 was six million tons, and in 
1g00, ten years, sixteen millions—an extra- 
ordinary increase. The cotton industry has 
also developed during the ten years. It is 
probable that she will soon supply many of her 
own chief wants, great as these are to be; but 
as these will be largely additions to present 
world needs, this will not greatly lessen the 
trade now tributary to other nations. 

Belgium, for its size, is the most wonderful 
of all manufacturing nations, but too small 
and fully developed to play a greater part than 
now in the world’s trade. One notes with sur- 
prise the magnitude of her commerce. Exports 
and imports per capita much exceed those of 
Britain, exports being as 11.4 per head to 6.14 
—almost double; even her imports are greater. 

France occupies a unique position. She 
may be said to have, in the artistic quality, 
substantially a monopoly most difficult to 
break. Till women reach the height of wis- 
dom attained by man and establish a uniform 
and unvarying style of dress, and as long as 
articles of luxury are in demand, and till men 
reach the wisdom shown by women in regard 
to French wines, so long will France remain in 
the first class of nations, although much fur- 
ther increase of her trade is not probable. I 
might also say that as long as the French 
people remain so industrious, frugal and free 
from the vices of other lands, gambling and 
drinking, so long her position is secure. It is 
significant that the silk trade of Britain has 
passed entirely into her hands, and that in 
motor machinery she is preéminent in 
Europe. The Swiss Republic may be in- 
cluded in what has been said of France. It 
is a wonderful little manufacturing centre 
A splendid race the Swiss, who are often 
described as the Scots of Continental Europe, 
and very highly valued in America. 

In our survey of the world the efforts of 
Canada and of Australia to manufacture were 
not overlooked. Nothing ever found or heard 
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of in either of these lands was calculated to 
deter us from going forward without fear. If 
the United States had not transcendent 
resources, and an unequaled home market 
that enables it to sell its surplus to Canada 
cheaper than Canada can possibly produce, 
manufacturing might be established to some 
extent there. Under present conditions the 
outlook is not favorable. In Australia so 
little has been done, and, so far as I know, so 
little has been found of a favorable character, 
that it need not be reckoned with at present. 
Neither is ever likely, as far as yet seen, to be 
important factors as manufacturers for the 
world’s trade. 

In India, China and Japan the textile 
industry has taken firm root, and in the latter 
an attempt is being made to build warships 
from domestic products; but in none of these 
countries did I see much prospect of rapid or 
extensive development, except in textiles, 
one reason for this being that while the home 
market for these is great, it is small for machin- 
ery, steel, and other branches of our diversified 
industries of the West. The absenceof a large 
home demand is a serious, almost fatal bar to 
the introduction of any new article of manu- 
facture which must be produced upon a great 
scale. 

From what has been said it will be inferred 
that the manufacture of staple articles for the 
world is to be chiefly conducted in our time 
and in the next generation by the three coun- 
tries, Britain, Germany and the United States, 
France retaining her own domain, although 
the smaller countries will increase their indus- 
tries and supply a greater part of their own 
wants. 

In the race for the world’s trade between 
these countries several considerations are 
important. First—let this vital fact be noted 
—the most powerful weapon for conquering 
foreign markets is a profitable home market. 
It might also be taken as an axiom that the 
nation fortified by the best home demand for 
any article will finally conquer the world’s 
trade in that article in neutral markets. In 
economic circles ‘‘the law of the surplus,”’ as 
I have ventured to call it, attracts increasing 
attention. Manufacturing establishments are 
increased year by year until they become 
gigantic, simply because the more made the 
cheaper the product, there being a score of cost 
accounts divisible by product. By giving 
men constant employment, and having a repu- 
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tation for never stopping, the best men are 
attracted and held—an important point. The 
manufacturer upon a large scale can afford to 
make many contracts in distant parts of the 
world, and even some at home, at a direct loss 
in times of depression, knowing that, upon the 
whole, the result will be less unprofitable by 
running full than running short time or 
stopping. Hence, those possessing the most 
profitable home market can afford to supply 
foreign markets without direct profits, or even 
at a loss whenever necessary. I speak from 
sad experience on this point, for during most 
of my life we have had to encounter Britain’s 
surplus in our markets in times of depression 
here, to the great disadvantage of the home 
producer and advantage of the British manu- 
facturer. This position the United States 
now in turn occupies toward Britain and other 
manufacturing countries, since it has the 
greatest and most profitable home market, 
not only for steel but for most articles. 
Invasions of Europe, and especially of Britain, 
by American manufacturers are not to be 
apprehended to any considerable extent, ex- 
cept at rare intervals. It is not the amount 
imported, however, that discourages the home 
producers; the knowledge that he is open to 
serious competition from abroad, a small 
amount of which will break his market, is 
what makes him loath to invest the great sums 
sometimes necessary to keep him in the front, 
and robs him of the do-or-die resolve, which 
often is of itself the secret of victory in the 
struggles for life. 

Second, the question of population bears 
directly upon the industrial development of 
nations, since increased numbers expand the 
home market. There are today 78,000,000 
of people in the American Union. More 
than 600,000 immigrants from Europe will 
have landed on her shores this year. Her 
rate of increase between 1880 and 1890 
was just about three times that of the 
United Kingdom. Last decade it was not 
so great, although more than double, hav- 
ing fallen, because of five years of depres- 
sion caused by an agitation upon the stand- 
ard of value, the most disturbing of all eco- 
nomic questions. Nevertheless she added 
13,500,000 to her population. This decade, 
even at no greater native rate of increase than 
the last, will add more than _ 15,000,000. 
Every morning the sun rises it greets more 
than 4,000 new faces added to the Union. 
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Germany’s population is 56,000,000; she 
added 5,500,000 last decade. The increase 
of the United Kingdom was 3,600,000. It 
is a serious disadvantage to Britain in the 
contest that her home market cannot expand 
as rapidly as the American, or even the Ger- 
man. Size of productive territory, as affect- 
ing population, is a prime factor in the race 
for the first place among nations in material 
production. 

Third, we see proofs of another important 
law. Just as raw materials now attract 
capital and labor to any part of the world, 
so untilled fertile soil increases and attracts 
population. We note the rapid increase in 
the Mississippi Valley, and that America is 
consuming more and more of its own food 
supplies. It already manufactures as much 
of its enormous total cotton crop as Britain im- 
ports, and not more than ro per cent. of all its 
field crops, except cotton, are ever exported. 
Wherever food products can be grown profit- 
ably people will increase until the limit of 
food supply is reached. Where exceptional 


conditions exist, such as valuable minerals, 
population may remain in excess of the food 
supply, as with this favored island; but per- 
manently to maintain population beyond 


food supply, a nation must be able to supply 
needed articles to so much better advantage 
than the purchasing nations can produce or 
procure them as to enable it to endure the 
disadvantage of higher cost of food. 

It seems clear that the spread of manufac- 
tures will be so general that the leading nations 
will finally supply most of their principal 
wants—at least to a much greater extent than 
hitherto. It follows that exchange of articles 
between nations, ‘‘Foreign Commerce,”’ is not 
to increase as rapidly as exchange of articles 
within nations, ‘‘Home Commerce.” But the 
unceasing growth of the world will never- 
theless probably keep British, Belgic and 
French foreign commerce and manufactur- 
ing at their present figures. 

There is a great difference between a home 
and a foreign market, which is not much 
dwelt upon in Europe, to which I invite your 
attention. 

Exchange of products benefits both buyer 
and seller. With British home commerce 
both are Britons; with foreign commerce one 
only is a Briton, the other a foreigner. Hence 
home commerce is doubly profitable. And 
this is not all. When the article exported, such 
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as machinery or coal, for instance, is used for 
developing the resources or manufactures of 
the importing country, and enable these to 
compete with those of the exporting country, 
the disadvantage of this foreign Commerce 
to the seller. except the profit upon the sale, 
is obvious. How different when the machin- 
ery is sold at home and develops home 
resources continually. 

Here is another important point. The 
relative importance of the two markets is often 
lost sight of. The home market of America 
takes ninety-six per cent. of all manufactured 
articles, only four per cent. going to foreign 
markets. Even Britain’s home market takes 
four-fifths of her manufactures, only one-fifth 
going abroad. Politicians give far too much 
attention to distant foreign markets, which 
can never amount to much, and far too little to 
measures for improving conditions at home 
which would increase the infinitely more 
important home market. If the people of the 
United Kingdom could spend even one pound 
per head more per year her home commerce 
would be increased more than the total value 
of her exports to all of Australasia, British 
North America and China combined. Truly 
foreign commerce is a braggart always in 
evidence, home commerce the true king. 

In studying the industrial positions of 
nations, imports and exports are misleading. 
The undue attention still generally bestowed 
upon these by writers upon economics here is 
surprising. Arguing as they do who judge of 
a nation’s prosperity by its foreign trade, 
America’s prosperity today is lessened because 
her manufactured exports have for the day 
declined, which is, on the contrary, the best 
proof of extraordinary prosperity, for America 
at present needs all its manufactures in some 
branches for its own development. Happy 
country whose steel builds railroads, ships 
and other structures in its own territory. It 
is not what is exported, but the amount pro- 
duced, that shows a country’s condition, and 
what is not exported but put to profitable use 
at home is, as we have seen, doubly profitable. 

The habits, conditions, intelligence and 
spirit of the masses are important elements in 
the industrial race, and we gave close atten- 
tion to these as bearing upon our task. The 
German, as we know him at home and in the 
United States, is a valuable man, steady, 
sober, methodical, thorough, self-respecting, 
of fine domestic tastes, an admirable workman 
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and superintendent. Thanks to the con- 
scription of Germany, among other causes, 
we had many thousand of Germans in our 
service, of whom at least four whom I recall 
became partners and earned the millions of 
dollars they obtained. They fled from the 
conscription of their sons, and today the son 
of a German who left his country largely for 
the same reason is at the head of the greatest 
manufacturing corporation in the world. We 
owe a valuable invention to one of these men. 
The value of the German element to America 
can scarcely be believed except by those who, 
like myself, know it by experience. The total 
emigration from Germany and _ Austria- 
Hungary has about equaled that from Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be accepted 
that if ever Britain resorts to conscription, the 
Republic will be still more enriched than it has 
yet been by one class of emigrants who will 
come in greater numbers than ever, even more 
valuable per man than the German—the Scot; 
and that many more than ever of the most 
valuable men of England—a splendid strain 
when they reach the “‘open mind’’—will leave 
their shores for the land which knows not 
conscription. 

One is not wrong in believing that it is the 
ablest and most ambitious who leave their own 
land—men who have saved enough to enable 
them to reach and to start in the new; that 
they have saved being the best possible proof 
of their value. One such emigrant is worth to 
America a score of inert stay-at-homes. One 
census showed that more than half the total 
number of Scotch emigrants were engaged 
in manufacturing. The three most celebrated 
pioneer manufacturers of iron in the United 
States were Scotch—Burden of Troy, Dickson 
of Scranton and Chisholm of Cleveland. 
The American is efficient beyond other men 
because compounded of the best of other 
nations and developed in a climate under 
political and social conditions all stimulating 
beyond any to be found elsewhere. 

In comparing Britain with the Continents of 
Europe and America, much is seen unfavora- 
ble to Britain’s industrial position and to the 
comfort and happiness of her people, both 
employers and employed. The former fail to 
give business the unremitting attention and 
to display the energy and enterprise of the 
founders of the practical monopoly of the past. 
They generally regard it as only a means to 
win entrance to another rank of society. 
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The employed think too much of how little 
they need to do, too little of how much they 
can do. Both classes still take life easy in 
this day of competition which only the day 
of established monopoly could support. 
Employers would find it much to their own 
interests to give to their ablest employees 
shares in the business. The more given in 
this form the more would flow to the employer. 
The great secret of success in business and of 
millionaire-making is to make partners of 
valuable managers of departments. The 
contest between the old and the new lands 
today resembles that between professionals 
and amateurs. It is in their workmen that 
the Continent has one of its chief advantages 
over Britain, and America over the Continent, 
for even the German has to yield the palm to 
the compound British-German which makes 
the man of the more stirring New World. 
He could not be more thorough or methodical 
than the German, but he is more active and 
more versatile. Wages of skilled labor, 
though higher in Britain than in Germany, 
are not so much so as to rank in importance 
with the factors stated; the difference between 
the two is trifling as compared with that 
between Britain and America. It is not the 
lowest, but the highest paid labor, with 
scientific management and machinery, which 
gives cheapest products. Some of the impor- 
tant staple articles made in Britain, Germany 
and America are produced cheapest in the last, 
with labor paid double. 

The two continents have another decided 
advantage over Britain in the sobriety and 
regular habits of their workmen. The broken 
days of Britain both handicap the employer 
and injure the workman. 

In viewing the immediate future of Britain 
without misgiving, as far as maintaining her 
present trade is concerned, I count upon the 
inherent qualities and capabilities of our race, 
which, lulled to drowsy inactivity by pros- 
perity under highly favorable conditions, are 
bound to be again aroused by adversity, more 
or less severe, under strong competition. 
There is such wide scope for improvement 
that the most despondent may be encouraged; 
nor does the reform imply want or suffering, 
or less desirable conditions of life for either 
employer or employed. Far otherwise. That 
the drink bill of this country, now reaching the 
incredible figure of £160,000,000, should be 
cut in half, or only a quarter or less of it left, 
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or better still, if only £20,000,000 were left, 
implies not the degradation but elevation of 
the people. That the sums risked by both 
masters and workingmen in gambling, and the 
greater injury wrought in the waste of their 
time and thoughts, should become evils of 
the past, would improve the poor slaves of 
this habit. That they should smoke less 
would not render life less happy nor health less 
robust. There are now spent upon tobacco 
per year £32,000,000: better if half or more 
were saved. And so with many of the rude 
sports: better if these were abandoned. From 
these evils the Continent and America are 
comparatively, and in some cases almost 
entirely, free. 

The peace expenditure and debt charge of 
the four principal Powers stand thus per 
capita: 

Expenditure. Debt Charge. 

United Kingdom, Pea TOS: 8s. 


Germany, . ... IS. IS. 
Russia, P58: 5s. 


United States, ; 8s. IS. 

Germany’s position financially is remarka- 
ble; that of Britain in contrast deserves care- 
ful attention. 

That Britain’s present population, wealth 


or trade in the aggregate are to decline is 
unlikely. I believe these may even increase 
somewhat in the immediate future. Her 
wealth, climate, geographical position and 
resources are superior to those of any country 
in Europe, some of which, because of these 
very advantages, are allowed to furnish her 
with products which she herself could produce. 
They get the crumbs which fall from her more 
luxurious table. That busy hive, Belgium, 
for instance, sends her articles to the value of 
£21,000,000 yearly, £3,000,000 of this being 
cloths and yarns, £1,500,000 iron and steel. 
Germany is permitted to send £1,000,000 
worth of cloth goods and £1,000,000 worth of 
butter and eggs. France sends silks and 
woolens to the value of £18,000,000; 
leather goods, £1,750,000. Little Denmark, 
with a population not much _ exceeding 
2,000,000, supplies Britain to the extent of 
nearly £12,000,000o—almost as much per 
capita as your total exports. Denmark 
Teceives £7,000,000 yearly for butter and 
£3,500,000 for bacon and eggs. The latter 
item equals the total value of all you 
send her. Norway, Sweden and Holland 
send her £1,500,000 worth of butter, and 
the latter also sends gloves and glassware 
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valued at £1,000,000. Here are £60,000,000 
worth per year of foreign supplies, most of 
which Britain could herself produce, and will 
produce if ever she fails to find more profitable 
occupation for her own people, as she now does, 
or if ever her people become as industrious 
as those of the Continent, thus obtaining a 
permanent home market almost equal in 
amount to one-quarter of all her foreign 
exports. 

Thus Britain alone among European nations 
holds in reserve an important home market 
capable of yielding profit equal to at least one- 
third or more of all her present export trade, 
since home commerce is doubly profitable. 
Here lies an untouched mine of wealth. She 
has in her unrivaled supply of coal, as far 
as Europe is concerned, another mine of vast 
wealth 

There is one dark cloud upon her horizon 
which cannot be ignored. From the best infor- 
mation I can obtain, in twenty or twenty-five 
years the supply of Cleveland iron-stone will 
be practically exhausted at the present rate of 
production, except that two concerns will 
then still have sufficient for some years longer. 
The Cumberland supply is already nearly 
exhausted. This will bring dearer iron and 
steel. Without cheap iron and steel the con- 
struction of ships and machinery of all kinds, 
and of the thousand-and-one articles of which 
steel is the base, would tend to decrease; but 
the loss in this trade may be compensated for 
by increase in other branches, caused by the 
ever-growing wants of the world. Britain is 
not alone concerned in the iron-stone supply, 
for, as far as I know, the supply is soon to 
become precarious in some of the other manu- 
facturing nations before many decades pass 
unless new sources of supply are discovered. 
Even the United States has a proved supply 
of first-class ore only for sixty to seventy years, 
and a reserve of inferior grades which may 
keep her supplied for thirty years longer, say 
for a century in all, unless the rate of con- 
sumption be greatly increased. The enor- 
mous extent of territory in the Republic over 
which ore can hopefully be looked for 
encourages the belief that new deposits are 
sure to be found. It is wpon new discoveries 
that Britain depends, the outlook in her case 
being less hopeful. Germany has today, as 
far as proved, the most enduring supply, 
although its ore is not nearly so rich as the 
American. 
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Years of painful lessons may be, and prob- 
ably are, before the people of Britain, but the 
discipline will be salutary, leading to their 
improvement and elevation, and hence to 
make life here truly happier because freer 
from degrading tastes than ever before. 

The evils of poverty receive unceasing 
recital, but there are evils of long-continued 
prosperity of no mean order which pass with- 
out the attention their poison warrants. The 
decay of great States is traced, not to poverty 
and want, but to the reign of luxury and the 
vices it breeds. A Britain filled with people 
possessed of the valuable qualities of our race, 
and becoming as temperate and industrious as 
the French, German or American, has nothing 
to fear in the struggle for maintenance of a 
place among industrial nations. She needs no 
sympathy since her destiny is in her own hands. 
Fortunate, indeed, may be the verdict of her 
future historian, if sheer necessity at this 
epoch in her history compelled her to discard 
the vices engendered by a long season of 
extravagant gains, and consequent spread of 
the evils which luxury brings in its train, and 
led her once again to tread the toilsome path 
of self-improvement. A nation’s position 
often depends upon the character and attain- 
ments of the leaders it produces—the excep- 
tional men who lift their fellows. May it be the 
part of the historian to record that in inaugu- 
rating, and by example, precept and exhorta- 
tion, conducting, this great campaign for the 
improvement of the habits of the people, rich 
and poor, noble and commoner, rulers and 
ruled, there was one body of men distinguished 
above all others for the enthusiasm, labor, 
ability and sacrifice displayed in every part 
of the field—the students, graduates and 
alumni of Scotland’s oldest university. 

To summarize in one paragraph the laws 
bearing upon the material position of nations, 
as described, may not be amiss: 

(1) The chief nations of the world have 
greater capacity to supply their own wants 
than was supposed. 

(2) Skilled labor has lost its power to attract 
capital and raw materials, which under favor- 
able conditions now attract capital and labor. 

(3) Nations will d)velop their own resources 
to the greatest 7<éible extent as a patriotic 
duty, offering inducements to the enterprising 
to risk time and capital in the task. 

(4) The country with the largest and most 
profitable home market has an invincible 
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weapon for the conquest of foreign markets, 
as the “law of surplus’’ operates in favor 
of the largest producer in competing for the 
trade of the world. 

(5) As nations are more and more to supply 
their own wants, home commerce is to increase 
much more rapidly than foreign commerce. 

(6) Nations tend to increase in population 
according to their capacity to produce cheap 
food. 

The tendency to enlarge areas under onc 
government must continue, otherwise the small 
nations become mere pygmies industrially and 
play no part in world-wide affairs. 

These laws have already given some proofs 
of their sway, to which I beg to direct your 
attention. 

We hear of huge industrial combinations 
on land and sea, but the combination of 
forty-five States, some of them larger than 
the United Kingdom, forming the American 
Union, which promises soon to equal Europe 
in the production of many of the staple articles, 
and is already producing more than the rest 
of the world of the article of prime impor- 
tance, is a portent of infinitely more conse- 
quence to the world than any possible indus- 
trial combinations, the latter being trifling in 
comparison. At the present rate of progress 
America will, in the lifetime of many present, 
have a population equal to that of Europe 
today, excluding Russia. 

The influence of a united Continent upon 
the separate smaller nations of the world is 
already felt. Europe sees its art treasures and 
its shipping lines and the centre of finance 
passing to the new land as primacy in manu- 
facturing, in wealth and in commerce have 
already done, under the law of gravitation, 
which operates in every field, even in that of 
literature. Eight copies of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica find their home in the new land for 
every one in the old land of publication. The 
manufacturers of the new land invade the old 
and compete in the world’s markets. ‘These 
facts have not escaped the attention of the 
nations. Austria’s Premier was among the 
first to direct attention to the situation, and 
he has been followed by others in authority. 
Europe is alarmed at the threatened conse- 
quences, and the search is now directed to the 
discovery of countervailing forces. The first 


necessary step in this task is to compare the 


two continents and note the points of dif- 
We 


ference which create the dangers feared. 
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have treated of the positions of different 
nations hitherto; now we must contrast 
Europe and America as_ uwunits—-continent 
against continent. 

There are some portentous contrasts. 

First, we find Europe an armed camp, every 
man’s time and labor for years taken for 
military training, not merely unproductive 
labor, but labor costly to the State. Nearly 
g,000,000 of men are thus called to military 
duty. The American Union, on the other 
hand, has only an army of 66,000 men, and 
there is no conscription. Its men are in the 
industrial, not in the military army, constantly 
adding to the material wealth of the country. 
She is further enriched through the operation 
of conscription in Europe. 

Europe has 410 battleships, cruisers and 
coast defense ships; America, 35. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
effect of this contrast upon the industrial 
development of the two continents. 

Second, America is one united whole at 
peace with itself, and enjoys immunity from 
attack by neighbors, or even by Europe, since 
she supplies so many parts of it with neces- 
sary food products that non-exportation of 
American products would produce not only 
famine prices, but actual famine itself, and 
compel peace. Hence industrial development 
has one indispensable condition—peaceful 
security. In Europe this is lacking, for it is 
divided into hostile camps. That its huge 
armaments cannot go on unceasingly growing 
is evident—an explosion must come. That 
this is considered imminent is evident from the 
measures taken by the nations to protect them- 
selves from its consequences. If rulers and 
statesmen did not see the inevitable result 
impending over their heads—a Damocles 
sword—they would strain less violently in 
preparation. It is impossible for industrial 
development to proceed satisfactorily under 
the shadow of this dreaded catastrophe. There 
is nothing so timid as capital. 

Until these contrasts cease, anything ap- 
proaching equality of power between the 
industrial armies of the old and the new 
worlds is unattainable. 

Third, since his continent has less than 
thirty people per square mile, the American 
has a constantly expanding home demand, 
urging him to extensions, and justifying costly 
improvements and the adoption of new pro- 
cesses. He has also a continent under one 


government. Heestablishes his several works 
at the centres of the various markets. If a 
needed ingredient be found in one State, 
another somewhere else, if it be desirable to 
construct works for one part of a process here, 
or there, or ply ships, or build railroads in 
any part of this broad area, he proceeds with- 
out hesitation, dreading neither interference 
with supplies, hostile legislation, nor national 
antipathies. “No pent-up Utica contracts 
his powers’: more the boundless continent 
is his, as are all its markets, free from tariff. 
His operations are free from start to finish. 

The result is that every process of manu- 
facture in the Union flows naturally to the 
localities best adapted for it, there being no 
barriers to free selection. The best places also 
are selected for assembling materials, raw or 
partially prepared, for their final forms. In 
short, it is free, unrestricted trade in every- 
thing under the same conditions, same laws, 
same flag, and free markets everywhere over 
an expanding continent—advantages which 
only those experienced in industrial trade will 
estimate at their full value. 

The European manufacturer finds obstacles 
to such varied expansion in a continent 
divided into hostile and warring States, with 
different laws and exactions and tariffs at 
every boundary, the fear of war overhanging 
all. He is almost compelled to confine his 
investments and works to the small area of 
his own country and its small home market. 

One of many telling advantages which 
industrialism receives from political union in 
America is that a great home demand for any 
article from one united people occupying a 
continent evolves standard forms, the evolu- 
tion of the best types, which justifies the manu- 
facturer in erecting special machinery and 
running it exclusively upon each part of the 
type. Railway, electric, harbor, bridge 
engineers in these and other branches adopt 
the standard forms: hence whenever a huge 
bridge, for instance, is needed promptly in any 
part of the world—Egypt or India—America 
is applied to: the steel-maker has his bridge 
construction and bridge erection depart- 
ments managed by specialists who know 
what is best much better than any general 
engineer can possibly do. The proper plans 
for the standard bridge required are taken 
and the work begins instantly. Note here 
that the steel-maker is also the bridge 
contractor: a vital point. The bridge is proba- 
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bly open for traffic before the European 
engineer could have submitted plans and the 
bridgemaker had contracted with the steel- 
maker. A new bridge in Europe is a new 
creation in which several separate contractors 
have participated; in America it is from stand- 
ard patterns evolved from experience and 
completed from start to finish by one con- 
tractor. 

In greater or less degree this exists in 
the manufacture of the principal articles of 
which America is now the greatest producer. 
Consider agricultural machinery. One of the 
leading English manufacturers once told me 
that he had been compelled to abandon 
foreign markets and finally to cease business. 
The American manufacturer had triumphed. 
While here three or four hundred machines 
were sufficient for the season’s demand, his 
friend in America put in hand seven thousand. 
Megalomania again. This output justified the 
automatic machinery used in every process of 
manufacture. If my memory be correct, it 
was twenty-two men in Britain for two men 
in America in one of these processes—that 
is, the machinery did twenty men’s work. 
Why, then, not adopt it in Britain? you say. 
Small home demand is the adequate reply, 
and that demand itself open to the American 
competitor. 

Here is an illustration of different character. 
The republic has now more than ten thousand 
miles of connected river and lake navigation 
which supplies the cheapest inland transporta- 
tion of materials in the world. Having one 
government, these lakes and rivers were 
easily improved and joined, harbors deepened, 
and rivers rendered navigable by means of 
movable dams and locks. The work still goes 
steadily on under government naval and 
military engineers. Some years £12,000,000 
have been devoted to it. In one day recently 
226 barges, containing 200,000 tons of coal, 
passed through the Ohio River lock at Pitts- 
burg for Western and Southern cities. All 
articles can be thus floated or towed to points 
three and even four thousand miles distant 
for a few shillings per ton. 

The iron-stone from Lake Superior mines is 
transported over part of this water system to 
the coal of Pennsylvania for nine hundred 
miles at a cost of two shillings per ton—one 
of several elements in the making of cheap 
steel. So much for water transportation 
through the action of government; now con- 
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sider land transportation by railroad through 
private agency. There is free trade in railroad 
building—five men in Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, can meet and organize a company 
under the general railroad law by satisfying 
the county court that it is a bona fide enter- 
prise, and that the capital is subscribed and 
one-tenth paid in: a charter issues costing 
eight shillings, and the work begins. Railway 
traftic rates per mile do not average over one- 
half, sometimes one-third those of Europe for 
long distances—often for three thousand 
miles merchandise is carried by rail in bulk, 
without transfer, at rates that would surprise 
you. 

Pause to consider for a moment what such 
facilities by land and water mean as bearing 
upon the area of the home market which the 
gigantic producer of any article can reach and 
supply—and then carefully note how impos- 
sible to acquire these except through the action 
of one central government, disregardful of the 
rival claims of its petty parts, and dealing 
with the problem solely from the national 
point of view, always intent upon developing 
one unbroken system of transportation. 

Let us go to Germany for another proof that 
magnitude tells. She is supreme in speed 
upon the Atlantic: no steamships like hers. 
And why? Because these monster ships start 
from Germany after draining the passenger 
travel of Northern and Eastern Europe. Not 
content with this, they touch at Southampton 
and compete for British travel, and still unsat- 
isfied cross to Cherbourg and drain France and 
Southern Europe. On their homeward trips 
from New York they are filled with passengers 
for all these ports. It is not subsidies which 
enable the Germans to conquer here, for their 
lines are not paid more than half what British 
lines on the Atlantic receive. It is magnitude. 
The 250,000,000 people the German lines 
serve is equivalent to a great home demand. 
This justifies their ocean greyhounds as the 
American home market justifies unequaled 
manufacturing establishments. Since these 
lines were penned strong proof has come of 
the law of surplus. The Britain, the smaller 
market, has been compelled to pay $150,000 
per year for two Atlantic greyhounds, while 
the greater market, Germany, has four of these 
supported by the greater demand of the 
greater market. 

Germany, in herself, furnishes proof of the 
necessity in this age for consolidation of small 
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areas. As long as she was cut up into petty 
divisions, with different laws and tariffs, she 
had no international position industrially— 
it was impossible she could have. United 
into one empire, with free trade over the whole 
area, giving a home market of 56,000,000 
people, she only needed to encourage the 
development of her resources, which was 
wise statesmanship, to become the dangerous 
rival of Britain, and even to outstrip her in the 
most important article of all, steel. 

One more illustration. Switzerland was 
the land of watch manufacture by hand. 
America introduced machinery, having an 
enormous home demand—there being scarcely 
an American adult without a watch. Now 
one concern there makes more watches than 
all of Switzerland, as one American constructor 
makes more locomotives than any European 
country, and one agricultural implement 
maker makes more machines than all Britain. 

Another proof of the value of home demand 
can be given from Britain. One important 
department in Europe is unequaled by the 
American—shipbuilding, which also obeys 


the law of great home demand. Since Britain 
has been the great exporter and importer of 


the world and the greatest naval power, 
naturally the building of ships has taken firm 
root there; and in the world’s market she 
remains supreme. Having the enormous 
home demand, she conquers the foreign. 

More and more clearly must the truth be 
realized that the industrial struggle among 
the nations is bound up with the political, the 
question of magnitude being at the bottom of 
supremacy in both. A nation cannot be 
small in size and in population and remain 
great in material products or material power. 
To maintain first rank industrially, commer- 
cially or financially small nations must merge 
with othcrs and become prosperous parts of 
one great federated power. Once the race 
was between separate nations, henceforth it is 
between continents. 

Ask yourself this question. If America had 
been composed of petty, independent, jealous 
States, as Europe is, each afraid of the other, 
and armed to the teeth against expected 
attack, and had erected tariff barriers against 
the products of each other, would Europe ever 
have heard of the American Industrial 
Invasion? To ask the question is to answer 
it—never. 

The deepest and most powerful of all con- 
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trasts between the two is that the one 
continent is one harmonious, peaceful, 
codperative whole, its power and energy 
directed to industrial progress; the other 
divided into hostile camps—the power and 
energy of each directed to military protec- 
tion and commercial isolation. 

Ask yourselves another question. Can 
Europe, as long as she remains divided into 
hostile camps, ever hope to conquer foreign 
markets or even to repel the American 
invasion? That question also answers itself 
—never. 

Such are the chief contrasts between the 
two Continents and their effects bearing upon 
Industrialism. What must Europe do to 
dispel them? There is only one answer. 
She labors in vain until she secures some form 
of political and industrial union and becomes 
one united whole, as the American Union is 
in these respects, for this is the only founda- 
tion upon which she can ever contend success- 
fully against America for the trade of the 
world, or each of her separate nations hold its 
own home trade in manufactures, except 
under a system of protection which must 
handicap her in the race for the trade of the 
world. The load of militarism would cease 
to press upon her, for a very small per- 
centage of the cost of the present defensive 
armaments of the Powers would suffice to 
protect her from foreign attack. Europeisa 
body whose members war against each other; 
her enemies those of her own household. A 
sorry spectacle. 

The consolidation of Europe has proceeded 
apace within a century. Napoleon abolished 
more than a hundred independent centres of 
quarrel in Germany alone. In our own day we 
have seen Germany emerge, through Federa- 
tion, into one of the strongest of powers 
and reach the front rank industrially, Italy 
reconstructed and enlarged, France adding 
Savoy and Nice. Several smaller changes 
in territory have taken place, but no student 
of international affairs assumes that Europe 
has yet reached its final forms. It is stillin a 
state of flux. Hence the great Powers sleep 
upon their arms, mistrustful of each other, 
and in every successive budget devote huge 
sums to increase their war power, thus from 
year to year giving that fearful note of prepa- 
ration which keeps capital alarmed and pre- 
vents rapid and thorough scientific industrial 
development and free exchange. No end can 
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be safely predicted to the struggle once begun. 
Twenty wars and peaces may find Europe still 
in flux, if its final forms are to be determined 
by the sword. Fortunately consolidations 
have reduced the centres of disturbance until 
today there are only five in Europe, and, as a 
result, even Europeans are now sometimes 
permitted to rest from the slaughter of each 
other for a generation, guiltless of their neigh- 
bor’s blood, and this although Europe is an 
armed camp and the Powers still busy increas- 
ing their destructive agencies. We should 
hail the Triple and the Dual Alliances, since 
these are defensive agreements, and reduce 
war-making centres practically to two, a 
contest between which would be of such stu- 
pendous magnitude as to give the most reck- 
less gamester pause. But the merely negative 
influence of these alliances is clear. They 
cause not one moment’s cessation in the race 
for additional armaments—proof that the 
Powers still fear each other in spite of these 
consolidated agreements, and dread the com- 
ing of an inevitable struggle, which is to end 
only when the map of Europe is greatly 
changed. Hence the military army exacts its 
conscripts from the industrial army, and pro- 
gress halts in all the fields of peaceful develop- 
ment. Security is absent. Some have pre- 
dicted that no permanent peace is possible 
until the division among the great Powers be 
effected substantially upon racial lines. Such 
drastic reconstruction means generations of 
strife, or of preparation for strife, almost 
equally disastrous to industrial progress, and 


would still leave three rival Powers. Such a 
solution should not be thought of. One 


exclaims instinctively, ‘“Take away the sword 
—States may be saved without it.”” The most 
important gain of all to the cause of peace 
among men is to be credited to the enlight- 
ened and peace-loving Emperor of Russia. The 
Hague Conference, called by him, established 
a permanent tribunal composed of the ablest 
and best men of the various nations, a selec- 
tion from which can be made by nations to 
settle their differences. 

Its value has not been realized. Wars in 
South Africa and the Philippines arose and 
absorbed attention. In both of these our race 
was offered by its adversaries arbitration 
through this agency, which was ultimately 
rejected, but the time comes when we shall 
begin to appreciate what the world has gained 
thereby. Two international disputes have 
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already been submitted to this high court of 
humanity, and the example once set is bound 
to be followed and crystallized into custom. 
A thousand years from now the historian will 
probably cite as the most important event of 
the century the first creation of a tribunal 
whose object was to banish from the earth its 
deepest stain, and from human beings their 
most inhuman practice, the settlement of 
international differences by the killing of each 
other. Such the part played by the present 
Emperor of Russia. Such his unimpeacha- 
ble title to rank with the few supreme bene- 
factors of men. It is something gained that 
Europe might relieve itself of internal wars 
among its parts, as if by magic, by simpl\ 
agreeing to appeal to this tribunal. 

The three leading powers, Russia, France 
and Germany, took joint action in regard to a 
question in the far East, and more recentl\ 
Britain joined them in joint action in China. 
the United States codperating to som« 
extent. These are all cheering signs, indica- 
tions that perhaps the era of continuous joint 
action is not so far distant as might be feared. 
The Triple and Dual Alliances, or a new group- 
ing of parties, might guarantee the status qu 
and agree to cease increase of armaments. 
which would not change the relative positions 
of nations. Perhaps a second resolve might 
soon follow that these should be ratabl) 
decreased, but this being a positive, not a 
negative measure, would be more difficult. 
Still, much seems possible in the direction otf 
peace, since there are now only two organiza- 
tions to be harmonized. 

‘“A great man has arisen in England, Sire. 
called Cromwell,’’ said Richelieu to the King 
We might say ““A great man has arisen in 
Germany, the Emperor.” It is impossible to 
follow his doings without feeling that here is a 
personality, a power potent for good or evil. 
in the world. So far he has given German) 
a much-needed stimulus to industrial action 
Both on sea and land his influence has been 
decisive. The German ships are first in speed 
upon the Atlantic. The inland watercourses 
of Germany, according to his plans, are soon 
to play a more important part in her interna! 
development. She is now second in the world 
as a manufacturer of steel, which means much, 
since that is the basic element of a thousand 
articles, and her product of iron is soon also to 
besecond. The Emperor’s head and hand and 
heart, too, are in all these triumphs. He is at 
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once the Emperor and the vital force of the 
empire. One wonders whether, after having 
proved the efficiency of the German Constitu- 
tion, he may not devote himself to its further 
extension. All that Germany has gained by 
consolidation into an empire Europe would 
gain, and more, if merged into one. A combi- 
nation of the German and American Constitu- 
tions, satisfactory to most, if not all, European 
nations, seems not impracticable, and the 
union only of the most important is required 
to insure peace. France, Germany and 
Russia would suffice, and these have taken 
joint action already against Japan, Why are 
they not to do so hereafter in the greater issue ? 
Under both the German and American sys- 
tems small nationalities are sacredly preserved 
as inthe Union of Scotland and England; hence 
the perfect welds. The Kings of Saxony and 
of Bavaria are German. Every State in the 
American Union is in itself sovereign with its 
elected Governor. Wherever suppression has 
been tried trouble has arisen. Imagine the 
effect of an attempt to destroy Scotland’s 
nationality and stamp out the sentiment 
which lies in the core of every Scottish heart, 
which no words can ever express but ‘‘Scotland 
forever.” With this precious national patriotic 
sentiment properly recognized and protected, 
consolidations of nations will be easy and 
wholly advantageous. 

The coming century is to look back upon 
the present petty political divisions of Europe 
with the feelings we of today entertain for the 
one hundred and fourteen little States of 
Germany and their pygmy monarchs of the 
past century, with their thirty-four tariff 
barriers to commerce and travel on the Rhine, 
resembling the Likin of China. 

The Emperor of Russia having taken the 
first step toward the peace of the world in the 
Hague Conference, the other mighty Emperor 
might some day be impressed by the thought 
that it is due to himself and to Germany to 
play a great part upon the wider stage of 
Europe as her detiverer from the incubus 
which oppresses and weakens her, the appall- 
ing and paralyzing fear of a war of ruin 
between the members of her own body. 
Seldom comes to the world one who is both 
Emperor and ruler, and the few known to 
history have made their mark upon the world, 
from Cesar and King Alfred to Charlemagne. 
No ordinary task contented them. One 
cannot help believing that ‘‘one of the 
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supremely great’’ in the Emperor’s position 
could influence the few men who today control 
Europe to take the first step, not to federate, 
but by alliance to insure internal peace, which 
is all that can be expected at present. What 
the separate nations of Europe—Russia 
excepted—have to look forward to in the not 
distant future, if they do not agree so far as to 
enjoy peaceful security and free trade among 
themselves, and act in wars, military or 
industrial, as one power, is to revolve like so 
many Liliputians around this giant Gulliver, 
the American Union, soon to embrace two 
hundred millions of people of the English- 
speaking race, capable of supplying most of 
the world’s wants, both in manufactures and 
food products, at lowest and yet to it profitable 
prices. The most sanguine predictions in 
regard to her advantages and coming triumphs 
industrially and commercially are, in my calm 
judgment, probably to be exceeded. Even 
if European nations were reconciled to play 
the subordinate réle indicated, there remains 
the impossibility of their enduring forever 
the present military strain under which some 
already begin to stagger. The loan must 
sooner or later prove too great and force 
reconstruction. 

Let us therefore assume that Continental 
Europe will be finally compelled, after greater 
or less sacrifice, through ruinous wars or peace- 
ful negotiations, if not to federalize in some 
form, yet to adopt means to insure peace 
among themselves which would lead to some 
form of federation under free trade. It wouid 
then be continent against continent—Europe 
versus America: with the former relieved 
from militarism there would be equality so far 
and both could prosper with a large home 
market and participate in the ever-increasing 
trade of the world. There is little room today 
for operations upon a small scale either 
in industrialism or in nationalism—nation 
against nation was once wellenough. Britain 
and France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
were each once of sufficient size to rank as 
great powers, but the American Continental 
Union—forty-five States in one, has changed 
allthat. The solid mass of this great body in 
action will by mere momentum force its way 
through small industrial warring units into 
opposition. There is also huge Russia to be 
reckoned with, which likewise threatens to 
overshadow the small nations. 

The closing paragraph of Morley’s “ Life of 
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Cobden”’ is most pertinent to today’s condi- 
tions: 

“Great economic and social forces flow with 
a tidal sweep over communities that are only 
half conscious of that which is befalling them. 
Wise statesmen are those who foresee what 
time is thus bringing, and endeavor to shape 
institutions and to mold men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change that 
is silently surrounding them,”’ 

The question arises, what would Britain do 
if Continental Europe be thus relieved from 
internal dangers and under free trade*possessed 
of the indispensable home market, and were 
finally to be federated into one Zollverein or 
great power? Would she remain a small 
separate island nation of forty-five or fifty 
millions, against the hundreds of millions of 
the Continent? Or, if invited, become a mem- 
ber of the European consolidation—our race 
submerged by Slav, Teutonic and Latin 
races? Or would the mother-heart, beating 
fast within her, turn her gaze longingly to 
her children across the sea, then hundreds of 
millions strong, and, grasping their out- 
stretched hand, murmur, ‘“ Whithersoever 
thou goest I go; thy people are my people”’: 
the English-speaking race thus becoming 
again as it was before—for offense never, for 
defense ever—one and inseparable. 

It is for essays upon this momentous ques- 
tion that I shall offer the usual Rector’s prizes. 

Students of St. Andrews:—My subject has 
been the Industrial Ascendency of the World, 
once yours, and now passed to your lineal 
descendant, who bears the industrial crown. 
But, gentlemen, in this audience, assembled 
in Scotland’s oldest university, the thought 
that fills your heart and appeals to mine, is, of 
what value is material compared with moral 
and intellectual ascendency, supremacy not 
in the things of the body but in those of the 
spirit! What the barbarous triumphs of the 
sword compared with those of the pen! 
Peace hath her victories much more renowned 
than those of war: the heroes of the past have 
been those who most successfully injured or 
slew; the heroes of the future are to be those 
who most wisely benefit or save their fellow- 
men. What the action of the thews and 
sinews against that of the Godlike reason, the 
murdering savage armies of brutal force 
against the peaceful armies of Literature, 
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Poetry, Art, Science, Law, Government, 
Medicine, and all the agencies which refine 
and civilize man and help him onward and 
upward! Shakespeare and Milton, Burns 
and Scott, Newton and Hume, Bacon and 
Locke, Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, Sidney and 
Russell, Burke, Gladstone, Bright, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Carlyle, Ruskin, Darwin, 
Watt, Symington, Stephenson, Bessemer, 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, and others of the 
past; and all the leaders of today who march 
in the train of the white-robed angel of peace 
and good-will among men. 

What matters what part of the world makes 
the most steel, iron, cloth or ships, if you 
produce the highest poets, historians, phi- 
losophers, statesmen, inventors, teachers? 
Let others make more of the food for the 
body of man, if from you come the best books 
for his soul, or the highest examples of lives 
grandly lived. Let more of the millions of 
the people of the world be clothed by other 
lands and other hands, as long as you educate 
and apparel the minds, leading men in the 
higher paths. 

There is no ascendency of the world and 
that the highest, where neither unbounded 
fertile territory, immense store of minerals, 
nor numbers, nor aught material, are of value, 
where megalomania reigneth not. For the 
crown of this realm you have no cause to 
struggle; it is already yours; it has never 
been lost; it remains here in the old 
home. Nor has the blast yet blown of any 
challenger from either of the four winds of 
heaven. The crown of the material world 
physical reasons prevent you _ wearing, 
although man for man you may remain the 
equal or superior of any. There is no reason 
why you should lose the other. See to it that 
you do your best to guard it against all comers, 
men of St. Andrews, for precious it is beyond 
all others, and blessed among and beyond all 
other nations is she whose brow it adorns. 

Let other nations therefore distribute among 
themselves as they may the victories of materi- 
alism. Precedence for Britain, the dear old 
home of our race, is the thing of the spirit, the 
modern Greece, and more than Greece ever 
was to her world, at whose shrine all that 
highest and best of the nations of the world 
will dutifully attend to testify their gratitude, 

admiration, reverence and love. 








BRANCH OF A COCOA TREE WITH PODS OF COCOA BEAN ATTACHED 


CHOCOLATE MAKING IN AMERICA 


BY 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


HEN Montezuma 
raised a_ golden 
cup to his lips for 
refreshment one 
trying day after 
the fall of his king- 
dom, he intro- 
duced a new drink 
to the _ world. 
Bernal Diaz, one 
of the Spanish 
officers with Cor- 
tez, observed the 
monarch, and in 
a history he after- 
ward wrote of the 

conquest of Mexico he described the act 

and its effect. Thus it came about that 
when the Spaniards took ship for Cadiz 
they bore with them not only a_ yellow 
metal but a dark brown nut from which choco- 
late was made. This knowledge of chocolate 
making was kept a secret for many years in 

Spain, but it finally crossed the Pyrenees into 

France and spread throughout Europe. The 

way of this spread is interesting. In the re- 

fectories of the Spanish monasteries chocolate 
had become such a famous beverage that the 
monks, wishing to remember their brothers 
in France in an especially friendly way, sent 
them presents of the cocoa beans. The 
daughter of Philip III., when she” went to 

Paris as Queen of Louis XIII., bore with her 

from Madrid the news of the new drink from 

America. And so the cheering cup was 

passed on. It reached England before the 

time of Charles II., and some of the Puritans 
took it with them to the thriving colony on 


MONTEZUMA, WHO INTRO- 
DUCED CHOCOLATE 
TO EUROPE 


Massachusetts Bay. Thus chocolate com- 
pleted a circle by returning to the country 
where it was discovered by the Spaniards 
nearly a century and a half before. And it 
was in this country of its discovery that 
chocolate was destined to reach its highest 
estate as a food and drink. 


I 


BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


On the Neponset River, in the old town of 
Dorchester, the first chocolate mill in the 
United States was established in 1765. Fif- 
teen years later this mill became the property 
of Dr. James Baker, the first in a succession 
of remarkable men who founded and devel- 
oped a great industry. It is interesting to 
observe how much of New England conscience 
became a_ base in establishing a business 
enterprise. The principle was laid down in 
the beginning that there should be unflinching 
honesty in every stage of chocolate making, 
to the end that the product should be of 
perfect purity. 
In the hundred 
and twenty-two 
years since, that 
principle has 
been deemed of 
more importance 
than any new 
process or ma- 
chine. This fidel- 
ity to an ethical 
idea has pro- 
duced an inheri- 
tance and a tra- 
dition similar to 
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those perpetuated 
in the craftsmen’s 
guilds of the Middle 
Ages. And this 
growth of character 
in an industry is 
really of more vital 
significance after 
all than any me- 
chanical invention 
or business system. 
It is that funda- 
mental philosophy 
which President 
Roosevelt has re- 
cently been preaching as the basis of good 
citizenship; and it is just as important in 
manufactures as in citizenship. 

But this article is not a homily but a history. 
On the Neponset River the chocolate mills 
multiplied. For many years Walter Baker, 
a grandson of the founder, was the head of 
the business, and it came to bear his name. 
For two vears, following his death in 1852, 
Sidney Williams had charge of the business, 
and then, in 1854, it came under the direction 
of Henry L. Pierce. For forty-two years, 
and until his death, this able captain of in- 
dustry was in control. It was a period of 
great development and expansion in the 
business of the company. There was little 
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change during these 
progressive years in 
the processes of 
manufacture, ana 
absolutely none in 
the fixed principle 
below those _pro- 
cesses; but there 
was marvelous 
growth in the con- 
sumption of choco- 
late. This was not 
something which, 
like Topsy, ‘‘just 
growed”’ but it was 
the result of design and splendid general- 
ship. Herein lay Mr. Pierce’s power as 
a constructive business man. He not only 
made a product, but he literally created a 
larger market for it. And he did this by 
methods that were in advance of his time. 
He was one of the first American business 
men to perceive the creative force in ad- 
vertising. The chocolate mills at Dorchester, 
as well as nearly all other food producers, 
sold their product to grocers and they in turn 
gained buyers after the stereotyped methods 
of retailing. But Mr. Pierce changed all this 
by appealing direct to the consumer through 
general advertising. He believed that here 
was his ultimate market and that it would be 
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